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THE CLOWN PRINCE 


spaneetaa 


INTRODUCTION 


I was strolling along the Champs Elysées about 
nine o’clock one evening. I love the night. I was 
meditating, a cigarette drooping from my lips, my 
cane under my right wing. I had dined with an 
old friend, who had borrowed five louis, and with 
a theatrical lady, who had sweetly extracted from 
me a family ring to which I was much attached. 
I was calling on St. Martin and praying to Lady 
Luck that I would not have to share my overcoat 
with some other old friend. 

At the corner of the Avenue de |’Alma I was 
attracted by the bright lights of Blankett’s bar. 

“What a stupid life this is,” I thought. “What 
am I doing here, street-walking at this hour? Why 
am I not bending over my desk, working on the 
novel which my friends will discredit, and which 
my enemies will sell to the second-hand stores, 
without even effacing my dedication?” 

Because, as a matter of fact, I, Lucien Trema, 
writer of essays and romances, have a real talent. 
I am assured of that because all my creditors 
affirm that fact the first of every month. 
I dissect the human heart, the way a bulldog 
pulverizes a bloody bone. I look into the 
thoughts of a woman in love the way an oculist 
goes to the depths of his patient’s eye. I am adored 
by several women and admired by my old servant. 
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I have no debts, I do not suffer from a liver or 
from rheumatism. You can see that all the req- 
uisites of happiness are mine. And still, in spite of 
that, in spite of the success of my book, The Sing- 
ing Arab, in spite of all of fortune’s smiles, I am 
wandering aimlessly this evening on a shadowy 
sidewalk. No doubt. Reality is a stupid state. These 
people going by are idiots, and this bar is nothing 
but a monkey cage. I may well go in.” 

Having so decided, I started forward. Then I 
stopped. A particularly elegant man had just come 
out of the bar. He seemed upset about some- 
thing. He looked around him, and then, turning 
up his coat collar, he walked rapidly away. A few 
seconds later another man, wearing a large derby 
hat, appeared from nowhere and asked me con- 
fidentially: “Are you substituting for Draguig- 
nou?” 

I had never seen the man before and I had never 
heard of Draguignou. That is why I answered: 
“Yes, I am the man.” 

“Fine. We are following No. 14. Hurry up.” 

Mere chance had offered me a problem of which 
the three given quantities were each one more mys- 
terious than the other. I thought: “Draguignou + 
Derby hat + 14 equals x. If I knew more about 
the derby hat, I would have no trouble in penetrat- 
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ing the enigma of 14 and Draguignou. Decidedly, 
reality is not so stupid as I supposed, and this is 
better than writing novels.” 

I hurried along beside my new acquaintance. 
In the course of tactful conversation I learned 
something of the mystery. The man in the derby 
hat was a detective, Draguignou was a colleague 
who should have met him at the corner, and 14 
was the number of the order under which the 
police department had catalogued a prince stop- 
ping incognito in Paris. 

So now you can picture us on that April eve- 
ning, I, Lucien Trema, subtle psychologist, and M. 
Z., experienced detective, following the Imperial or 
Royal Prince, No. 14, along the Avenue Georges 
V. Such was destiny’s decree. On this beautiful eve- 
ning we were bound toward joy or suffering, 
gaiety or grief. 

“A fine night for a walk,” I said. 

“Yes,” replied the detective. “I must say it’s a lot 
better than an evening out in the drizzling rain of 
the winter time. It is obvious that you are new to 
this business.” 

“You’re right. I asked for a position of a gov- 
ernmental nature, and they sent me to police head- 
quarters. It’s better than nothing for the time be- 
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“No doubt about that. The police know every- 
thing.” 

The detective took a cough-drop out of a little 
box and went on: “Did you ever know Mon- 
chigne—the inspector of the seventh district? ... 
Well, Monchigne worked with us for three years 
and then one day he resigned, It seems that an Ital- 
ian Princess, whose husband he had been watch- 
ing, fell in love with him. Now he lives in a 
castle in Florence where he amuses himself paint- 
ing fans. You must admit that’s luck. But look 
out... . We'd better hurry, or 14 will give us 
the slip.” 

As I hurried along beside the detective, I no 
longer regretted my wasted evening, nor my five 
louis, nor my family ring, nor my unfinished novel. 
Perhaps I was about to live a better romance, far 
more passionate, far more dramatic and with fe- 
male characters who were living beings. 

“It’s a week since I’ve been following 14,” 
continued the loquacious detective. Talk about a 
tough job, old boy. For a Prince, he has funny 
habits. Sunday afternoon, for instance, he went all 
alone to the Cirque Mecano and took a box for 
six people. Monday, I found him drinking cock- 
tails at Jiraf’s. After that, he went back to his 
palace with a bottle of soda under each arm. He 
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came out again at 6 o’clock and went to Hammon’s 
Turkish Bath. The following day, he was at the 
Galeries Lafayette where he bought a hoop and a 
skipping rope. He came out, took a taxi and drove 
out to Auteuil where he stopped at Madame Fa- 
tima’s, the famous pedicure and masseuse. What 
do you think of that? Between the two of us, I 
believe His Royal Highness has rats in the belfry. 
But that is none of our business. I do what I am 
told, and they do the rest at headquarters.” 

The detective stopped suddenly and squinted 
his eyes. 

“Tmagine that. Where is he going this time?” 

A hundred yards ahead 14 was turning the cor- 
ner into the Albert I°". 

“We'll have to run or we'll lose him.” 

We made full speed ahead and turned to the left 
on the quai. 

“Look,” exclaimed the detective, “‘he is entering 
that house. What can he be up to at this 
hour?” 

The Prince had chosen a private house sur- 
rounded by a garden and a high fence, grown over 
with ivy. 

“Now,” said the detective, “we have the pleas- 
ant job of sitting down on a bench and holding a 
wake Because I think he is suspicious that he is be- 
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ing followed, and I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
was planning some dirty work for one of these 
days.” 

I sat down on the bench and lit a cigarette. My 
companion amused me with his confidences. 

“Ah,” he sighed dismally, “I liked 26 better. 26, 
my boy. What a proposition she turned out to be. 
She was the Queen Mother of Asturia. We were all 
in the air at headquarters. Her Majesty was a 
funny little old woman who passed her time sitting 
in the Tuileries Gardens, throwing bread crumbs 
to the sparrows. Then I had a chance to go and get 
a drink and maybe a ham sandwich. When I came 
back, a couple of hours later, Her Majesty always 
had her august place upon her chair, and the spar- 
rows were perched on the handle of the Royal um- 
brella. Those were the happy days.” 

The detective sighed, and, in a cloud of smoke, 
evoked the sweet memories of long ago. 

“Before the war there was No. 17. He was a riot. 
He called himself the Grand Duke Oscar. He 
drank like a sieve and invited all of us to the night 
cafés. PIl never forget one night at the Green 
Beam. He had already opened six bottles of cham- 
pagne. He was as full as a goat. He said to me: 
‘Chamberlain’ (when he was drinking he always 
called me Chamberlain) ‘I’m going fishing in the 
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- fountain at the Place Pigale. There ought to be a 
_ lot of fish up there.’ And with that, he made an 
efficient rod and line out of his cane, a bit of 
string, and a shiny hairpin which he bought from 
the Spanish dancers. He went whistling a Tartar 
melody and sat down on the edge of the fountain. 
Of course, all the people from the Green Beam fol- 
lowed him delighted with the idea. Suddenly, the 
Grand Duke, in his shirt sleeves and wearing a 
champagne bucket for a hat, stood up, waved his 
arms wildly and swore like a man_ possessed: 
‘In the name of a hundred thousand condemned 
Moujiks, all children of dogs. No wonder I don’t 
get a bite. Those damned waiters have put caviar 
on my hook.’ Ah, there was something doing in 
those days,” the detective concluded shaking his 
head. 

I looked at my watch; it was half-past ten. 

“Say,” I said, “14 is taking his time.” 

“Yes. We’d better try and get a look at what 
is going on.” 

We approached the fence and found the door 
open. 

“Shall we go in?” asked the detective. 

“Naturally,” I answered, for I am as brave 
as I am clever. 

We stole into the garden. There was not a light 
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to be seen. The house might have been uninhabited. 
Then I saw that rays of lamplight were falling on 
the veranda on the far side of the house. We ap- 
proached on tiptoe. We reached the big bay win- 
dow and we looked in. A curious spectacle was pre- 
sented there. 
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WE saw a large Salon with all the furniture pushed 
against the wall. In the middle of the room, a thick 
rug was spread beneath a brilliant chandelier. And 
in the middle of the rug, there was a small stool. 
A man was seated on the stool. 

It was the Prince. Another man in a white 
sweater and tennis shoes stood beside him. He was 
busily employed in slapping the Prince’s face while 
he counted: 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. A beautiful 
woman wearing a diamond tiara, an extremely 
short skirt and a low-cut corsage of emerald green; 
was walking around the place, smiling at him sym- 
pathetically. 

I looked at the policeman. He looked at me. 
We were dazed. “What is going on?” 

“How should I know?” 

“They must be crazy.” 

“Who is the man who is beating the Prince into 
a pulp?” 

“IT never saw him before. But look what they’re 
doing now.” 

The brute in the white sweater must have given 
an order to His Highness because the Prince stood 
up while the lady in green pulled the stool away. 
The Prince sat down and fell in the rug. Appar- 
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ently, unhurt, he got to his feet again. This game 
was repeated steadily for several minutes. The 
beautiful lady never ceased to smile and never 
seemed weary of moving the stool back and forth 
while the Prince sat on the empty air. 

The same thought came to the policeman and 
myself: should we intervene? Was not the Prince 
the victim of two maniacs who would soon do 
away with him entirely? 

But the Prince’s attitude reassured us. Having 
done innumerable falls, he staggered to his feet, 
shook hands in the most friendly manner with the 
man in the white sweater and politely kissed the 
lovely hand of the lady in green. We abandoned 
the theory of the defenceless victim. Remarking, 
that the Prince was preparing to leave, we hurried 
out of the garden to our sentry box on the quai. 

“I have seen some funny things in my life,” 
said the bewildered policeman, “‘but the behaviour 
of that crowd is a new game to me.” 

“That may be a new treatment for rheuma- 
tism.” 

“You think so?” 

“Possibly. The doctors may be disciples of Mark 
Twain.” 

“Mark Twain? Who is he?” 

“Oh, he was a famous doctor who taught many 
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American cripples how to walk. But look, here 
comes 14.” 

The policeman stood up, jotted down the ad- 
dress in his note book and we started on our way. 
The Prince walked home. At the Tuileries Palace 
the detective said to me: 

“That is a break of luck. He is sleepy, so am I. 
See you tomorrow along here at 9 o’clock. Drag- 
uignou has two weeks’ vacation so I suppose you 
will continue on this job. By the way, what is your 
name? 

I could not afford to reveal my identity, so I 
replied offhand: “Albert Mouillon. What’s yours?” 

“Louis Sapigneul. Well, good-night, and don’t 
worry about 14. They will have him in a sana- 
torium before you get your service stripes.” 

When the detective had gone, I looked at the 
- door of that hotel; I was curious to know who 14 
was. I entered the lobby and, having bought the 
concierge, I learned that our man was the Prince of 
Phrygia. My discovery interested me more than a 
little. So 14 was the Prince of Phrygia whose re- 
cent arrival from Paris had been remarked by all 
the newspapers. I remembered that during the war 
the Principality of Phrygia, allied with Serbia, had 
fought gallantly against the Central Powers. King 
Paul III of Phrygia had died before the final vic- 
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tory and had left Anatole of Phrygia, aged 6 
months, as his heir. Because of his youth and be- 
cause of the laws of his country—I have no doubt 
these laws were anything but just—he could not 
preside over the Council of Ministers. Therefore, 
a regent had been appointed by the High Chamber, 
and this regent was the brother of the defunct 
king—Prince Hector, No. 14 at French police 
headquarters. 

I cogitated on these events as I wandered to- 
wards my home on the rue Lalo. I recalled all the 
difficulties which Abraham Mosquito, President of 
the Phrygian Council, had encountered before 
Hector was accepted. Here had been opposition on 
the part of the radicals to say nothing of manifes- 
tations by the Anatolists, whose flag was a crib sur- 
rounded by nursing bottles on a field of azure blue. 
Then there was the proclamation of the Republic 
at Barigoul, the capital of Phrygia, the morning 
after peace was signed. The Phrygian political par- 
ties could not choose a president. Saccabona, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, resigned. Mosquito 
was thrown out of office. The Queen Mother Sophie 
escaped with the Crown Prince Anatole who was 
concealed in a piano cover. That was all I could re- 
member. You see, I had never been particularly 
interested in what went on in that tiny Power on 
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the shores of the Adriatic, and until this evening it 
had been indifferent to me whether the people sided 
with the uncle of Paul III or with Anatole XIII. 

Once back in my study, I reflected at great 
length. I divined that this was going to be an un- 
usual experience. My thoughts ran rather too fre- 
quently to the beautiful woman with the brilliant 
tiara. She was too beautiful. Her golden hair 
crowned a Grecian profile. On her right hand there 
blazed a diamond ring. Who could this strange 
queen be; who took such an active interest in 
Prince Hector’s eccentricities? Was she a great 
lady, or was she a professional dancer from the Bal 
Tabarin? Was she a Phrygian Princess, or a Lady 
in Waiting on Queen Sophie? 

I had an inspiration. With trembling fingers, 
I went through the telephone book to find the ad- 
dress 91, Albert I°*. I read: “Madame Levy.” I was 
disappointed, I shrugged my shoulders and I said 
aloud: 

“Grotesque. Ridiculous. Imagine that beauty in 
green being known as Madame Levy.” 

The next morning, contrary to both my tastes 
and my habit, I got up early. Gabardine, my an- 
tiquated servant, was astonished and asked me if I 
was sick. I reassured her and IJ hurried to the rue de 
Rivoli. I walked up and down under the arcade, but 
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there was no sign of Mr. Sapigneul. My conceit told 
me that I had no necessity for his assistance so I 
crossed the Place de la Concorde towards the quai. 
Frequently as I have laughed at Sherlock Holmes 
and his brethren, I had to admit that this was an 
amusing way of passing the time. I stopped before 
gt, and looked at my watch. It was far too early to 
expect my beauty to be up and visible. I had 
learned the quality of patience as a writer, and I 
sat down on a bench. At 11 o’clock a taxi deposited 
the man, famed for his white sweater, outside the 
house. Carrying a large package, he went through 
the gate. I could not afford to lose such an oppor- 
tunity for information. I stopped the chauffeur, 
gave him ten francs and asked*where he had picked 
up his client. 

“At the Alhambra, Sir... near the stage 
door.” 

All he knew about the package was that the 
man had cautioned him to be careful in handling 
Ls 

I was more intrigued than ever, but I did not 
think it wise to go into the house while the man 
with the white sweater was there. Fortune favours 
the brave and he soon come out. I rang the bell and 
a maid appeared. I asked to see Madame Levy. 

“The owner is not here; Sir,” she told me. 
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“May I see her tenant?” 

“The Baroness does not receive.” 

“Please tell her that it is most important. I want 
to return something which the gentlemen who has 
just departed left in his taxi.” 

The girl soon returned and told me to wait in 
the small parlour on the left of the entrance. Soon 
I heard light footsteps outside. The Baroness was 
about to arrive. I went through my pockets fever- 
ishly, and all I could find was a box of cough- 
drops. In lieu of something better, I could show 
that to the Baroness who might perhaps be in- 
trigued by the little white pills. 

The Baroness proved to be a great beauty, the 
charming object of my quest. 

“Madame.” said I bowing, “I am sure you will 
forgive me for annoying you at this unheard of 
hour when you know the purpose of my visit. You 
see, I found a little box in the taxi which brought 
your previous visitors here, and I felt that there 
was no other way to return it than to give it to 
you.” 

“I thank you, Sir, but to whom have I the pleas- 
ure of speaking?” 

“To Lucien Trema.” 

“Not the author of the Singing Arab?” 

“Nobody else, Madame.” 
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“What an astonishing coincidence. I have just 
had my copy of your novel bound in pink leather 
because I found it so charming.” 

**You embarrass me, Madame. Just to think that 
you read my works and that you really admire 
them. I am more flattered than I can say.” 

The Baroness and I looked each other up and 
down. Then I listened, moved to the very depths 
of my soul, to her eulogy on my style, my 
psychology and my imagination. I literally drank 
in her perfumed words. And he who has written 
will know what I mean. The cordial tone of our 
conversation incited me to ask the Baroness to tell 
me her real name. 

“I am the Baroness Galata,” she replied modestly. 
“In the wintertime I live in the Palace of the 
Thirty Columns at Barigoul in Phrygia. In the 
spring I travel with Ygdahl, my secretary, and 
Zolo, my leopard.”? Naturally I was interested. 

“T am a widow,” the Baroness continued in her 
soft, sensuous voice. “I am a widow because I killed 
my husband in 1913, and, by my faith, I am de- 
lighted that I did.” 

“Ah,” I exclaimed, a trifle discountenanced. 
“So you killed your husband?” 

“Yes; he annoyed me. But that is only an in- 
cident of small importance. To get back to the ob- 
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_ ject of your visit would you mind giving me what- 
ever you may have found in the taxi?” 

“Certainly, Madame, why, of course.” She ex- 
amined the little box through her tortoise shell 
lorgnettes and made a disdainful face. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a loss,”’ she said. “But I thank 
you just the same.” 

Just then, the Baroness happened to glance at my 
watch chain. Her look became so fixed that I 
lowered my eyes to see whether I had spilled egg on 
my vest. No. There was nothing there which 
should have so fascinated the Baroness unless it 
was a little charm given me by a young actress 
at the Grand Guignol. It amounted to nothing 
more than a small and exceedingly ugly head 
carved in ivory. 

But the Baroness came to me, took the charm in 
her pretty hand and, ashen pale, cried: 

“Afatna.” 
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THE ASTONISHING CHARM 


Ir goes without saying that I knew nothing of the 
Phrygian language. I admit that I am something of 
a linguist, because I can buy a bottle of beer any- 
where, unless in America. But, literarily speaking, 
Phrygian was an enigma to me. I consequently re- 
peated: “Afafna?” 

The Baroness was calming down a little and was 
nice enough to explain to me: 

“That means in Phrygian: ‘Until hens have 
double rows of teeth; I shall continue to eat the 
drumstick.’ ” 

“Oh, what a rich language it is.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? But I would like to know how it 
happens that you wear on your watch-chain the 
carved image of our most mortal enemy, Chevalier 
Graff?” 

I became cautious for I realized how, by this 
simple coincidence, I was in a position to have a 
great experience. “Baroness,” I said, “much as I 
hate to keep anything from you, in this case my 
honour forbids me to speak. This trinket which 
hangs in the middle of my stomach is the conse- 
quence of a vow.” 

“Hum,” she said, “I am beginning to think, Mr. 
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Famous Novelist, that you know more about 
Phrygia than you admit.” 

“Quien sabe,” I countered, airing my Spanish. 

At this point the Baroness gave way to two 
“hums” with her Phrygian accent which was so de- 
lightful that it made my mouth water. I shook my 
head and, smiling ironically, I concluded: “Mys- 
tery has its perfume, in the same way that your 
beauty has its mystery.” 

The door opened and a man came in. His com- 
plexion was olive, his eyes were narrow, his cheeks 
were hollow. Evidently he was a Phrygian of the 
old school. He bowed and said: “Kayoubokick?” 

“Yamahouss,” replied the Baroness. She begged 
_my pardon and left the room. 

I was delighted. Between the promise of a great 
adventure and the exquisite qualities of the Bar- 
oness Galata, what more could I want? I have al- 
ways been attracted by foreign beauties whose 
souls are deeper than abysses, and whose looks are 
luminous enigmas. Once I made a mistake on this 
score. I fell in love with a dark woman whose ac- 
cent intrigued me. I thought she was a Muscovite 
Countess and she turned out to be a kitchen 
maid from Dijon. Experience may be a great 
teacher, but it has never cured me, and I now 
thanked Providence for having thrown me into 
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contact with a Phrygian whose blue eyes could say 
nothing, or tell wonderful love tales. While I was 
thus cogitating, the door opened suddenly and the 
one of the olive skin with hollow cheeks came in. 
He looked at me furiously and he said: 

“Yakmouhl.” 

Now, I had no idea whether this was an insult, 
a bit of good advice, or an expression of friend- 
ship. So I sat still until another voice, very sweet, 
that of the Baroness, came to my ears: 

“Get up!” I obeyed. The Phrygian bent him- 
self in two and a man came into the little parlour. 
To my profound astonishment, I recognised Prince 
Hector. This was the first chance I had had to ex- 
amine him closely. He had hollow cheeks, olive 
skin, and a hook nose. A little gold coin hurig from 
his left ear. He wore suede gloves of lavender col- 
our, and his cravat was adorned with a tremen- 
dous agate. I judged him all at once to be ridicu- 
lous and cordial, clownish and majestic. I bowed 
while the Baroness sent away the terrible Phrygian 
and presented me graciously. 

“Will your Royal Highness permit me to present 
to him very humbly Mr. Lucien Trema, the famous 
French novelist, of whom I was speaking just 
now?” 

I did another dive. The Prince, who spoke per- 
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fect French, took me by the hand and shook it en- 
thusiastically. 

“How goes it, old Kid?” he said, smilingly. 

“The honour is too great, Your Highness. And 
I can never describe my joy in shaking your august 
apie... 

“Off this compliment stuff, boy. When I left 
Barigoul, I left etiquette behind me, and it tickles 
me to death to grip the fin of an important French- 
man. But we have business to attend to. My excel- 
lent friend and compatriot, Baroness Galata, has 
told me everything. Show me that gadget which 
you wear on your tummy.” 

And, without further ado, he actually dragged 
me over to the window. “Extraordinary,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘you’ve got the dope, Baroness. That’s 
Graff all right. How come you ever knew that hor- 
rible Chevalier?” 

The Prince was so friendly that I entirely re- 
gained my poise. I made up a story about a cocktail 
party in London where there were a lot of beautiful 
women. The Prince listened with interest and then 
taking me by the arm he said: “Is Graff a friend of 
yours?” 

“Far from it.” 

“What do you think of his political views?” 

“I didn’t know he had any.” 
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“Have you any insight into the conditions in | 
my country?” | 

“Oh, I know a little about it.” 

“But you are not an Anatolist?” 

“I am ashamed to tell you that my neutrality 
on that subject is disgusting.” | 

“Fine. That being the case, Mr. Lucien Trema, 
I am going to enroll you. Do I look all right to 
you.” 

“I have never seen a face more appealing than 
that of your Highness and your personality is ir- 
resistible.”’ 

“All right, I count on you. It just happens that 
I need an ally who had an entrée into Parisian so- 
ciety and the world of art. Heaven threw you at 
my feet. We'll have a little drink to show good 
faith and at twelve thirty you will know as much 
as I do about the Phrygian situation.” 

The Baroness rang for glasses, and the Prince be- 
gan: 

“Here you have in a nutshell the actual state 
of affairs: My brother, Paul III, King of Phrygia, 
died in 1918. His son Anatole was only 6 months 
old. The regency was wished on me. Doubtless you 
have already gathered that I can no more govern 
four million people than catch four million flies. 
Barigoul is a pretty good place, but I prefer Paris. 
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Until they signed the treaty at Versailles, I kept 
my foot on the brake and did my job as well as I 
knew how. My subjects demanded from the En- 
tente the free importation of dried fruit and the 
abolition of French rights on snuff as their prize 
for having fought in the war. President Wilson’s 
opposition, when he vetoed the admittance of 
fruits, caused a revolution in Barigoul. My party 
advised me to escape to Paris and they didn’t have 
to advise me twice. Anatole’s followers took the 
Queen Mother and her young son to London where 
she is hand and glove with Baron Hazym and 
Chevalier Graff. The revolutionaries proclaimed a 
republic and the idiots insisted on having a Presi- 
dent. The result is that the first President of 
Phrygia will be elected on the 24th of January. I 
have a majority. Also, I have goose-flesh. The ma- 
jority want a monarchy under Anatole and expect 
me to be the regent until he comes of age. But, my 
good friend, I neither want to be Regent for the 
Royalists, nor President for the Radicals. What I 
want to do is to be a human being who does what 
he pleases, who strolls on the boulevards, makes 
love on the quais, and drinks what he pleases far 
away from chamberlains, ministers, and affairs of 
state.” 

“T understand Your Royal Highness perfectly.” 
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“Then let’s have a drink.” | 

He raised his glass and the Baroness and I 
touched glasses with him. | 

“Now let me give you some details. Baroness 
Galata is a tried friend who has all my confidence. 
She knows more about Phrygian politics than His. 
Excellency Yvan Boulakoi, the Chief of Police of. 
Barigoul. When you want to know anything, ask 
her and she'll tell you.” 

I rose to say good-bye. We shook hands. 

““My dear friend, do us the pleasure of dining 
with us at the Columbia Grill tonight. We will 
continue our conversation and I will tell you some 
more.” 

I accepted, and, once in the open air, I lit a 
cigarette, swung my cane gaily, and I sang 
“Afafna” to the air of the Merry Widow waltz. 
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AND so it happened that, in a secluded corner, of 
the Columbia Grill, I dined with Prince Hector 
and Baroness Galata. 

The table was decorated with dandelions, and, as 
I unwittingly evinced surprise, the Baroness whis- 
pered in my ear: “That is our national flower.” The 
sumptuous repast was not without hors d’oeuvres. 
These consisted of anchovies, sliced bananas and 
jellied veal flavoured with snails. The head waiter 
served these Phrygian delicacies with the utmost 
care. 

To begin with, we discussed lieterature, the 
Prince said to me: “I know your French classics 
from A to Z. It is a wonderful language. Such 
Attic grace. In my opinion your two great lit- 
erary lights are Eugene Sue and Paul de Kock, your 
philosopher. Even in all the history of Phrygian 
civilization, there is not one work with the ampli- 
tude and the force of the Dairy of Montfermeil. 
Our poet, Gloduhl, made a marvellous translation 
of it in blank verse.” 

Far be it from me to have argued with the 
Prince. I merely expressed my regret at my inabil- 
_ ity to read all of Gloduhl’s masterpieces. With the 
dessert, the Prince lit a cigar and said: 
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“Now let’s talk.” 

The Baroness offered me a Phrygian cigarette 
which smelled of honey, myrrh and amber. I 
thanked her with a look, and I thrilled, despite my 


usual indifference, at the sweetness of the look in © 


her eye. 

“I have told you everything, my dear Lucien. 
By the way, you don’t mind my calling you Lu- 
cien, do you?” 

“On the contrary, Your Highness.” 

“There is no doubt about it, I think you’re 
wonderful. I explained to you this afternoon that 
I do not want to be either President or Regent of 
the Phrygians.” 

“T understand perfectly.” 

“But it’s not so damned easy to get out of it. 
Believe me when thirty thousand insane people 
get it into their heads that the Prince Hector 
is the candidate of their dreams, and when, on 
the other hand, twenty thousand fools see in the 
same individual their last chance to uphold a 
Royalty, it is difficult to dissuade the ones and 
convince the others. Now, put yourself in my 
place for a minute. You are a writer, and, I 
take it, a man of imagination. What would 
you do?” 

I was nonplussed. 
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“Let’s see,” said I. “In the first place how does 
it happen that your parties are split this way, and 
yet, that they both want you?” 

“I knew that would occur to you. It only proves 
‘how little you know about what goes on in the 
way of intrigue in the Balkan States. The 30,000 
Republicans want me for President, because I am 
the only person who can sustain the Royalty. In 
the same way, the 20,000 Royalists want me 
for Regent, because I am the only man who can 
sustain a Democracy. That is as clear as a whisky 
and soda. It is nothing more than political home- 
opathy.” 

“You don’t mean it. In that case, to avoid es- 
caping both the Red Scylla and the White Charyb- 
dis, your only chance is to make yourself a thor- 
oughgoing social outcast.” 

“There you are, and how?” 

“Well, the only thing I can suggest is to de- 
nounce both factions publicly.” 

“My dear fellow, I have tried it three times. 
Those people are so square-headed that they won’t 
hear. They have decided that they want me and no- 
body else.” 

“Good Lord. You certainly are in a terrible 
jam.” 

“No, not exactly. I have thought of a way which 
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ought to convince the whole lot of ener that I 
am a public nuisance, if not menace.’ 

“What is your plan?” 

el Tan OY ae ara 

The Prince never finished the sentence. Sud- 


denly he pushed his chair backwards and dived 


under the table. I thought it was an accident and 
was just going to help him, when the Baroness mo- 
tioned to me to sit still. A lady went by followed 
by two men in full dress. They left the Grill Room. 

“Mouyo,” whispered the Baroness. 

That was enough to bring the Prince back to 
life. He sat down again and exchanged a few words 
with his compatriot. 

“My boy,” he said to me, “I am neither crazy 
nor drunk. That was merely a political move. Did 
you see that woman in black and those two men?” 

SY eSy, 

““That was the Queen Sophie with Baron Hazym 
and Chevalier Graff. So you didn’t even recognise 
your friend Graff?” 

“Strange as it may seem, my dear Prince, I only 
know him by the sound of his voice.” 

“How is that?” 

“T met him at a masquerade ball.” 

The Baroness smiled. Once again I decided that 
I loved that smile which showed her milky white 
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teeth and I determined to make her smile fre- 
quently. 

“But how did she get to Paris?” I said. “I 
thought you told me she lived in London?” 

“That’s just the trouble. She is complicating 
everything. If she is here with Hazym and Graff, 
it is because she is on my trail and she is the type 
of woman who never gives anyone a moment’s 
peace. May the devil fly away with her, with Ana- 
tole, his throne, and his nursing bottle. After see- 
ing her I’ve got to move. Waiter, the check.” 

We took the Baroness home. I kissed her hand 
with real devotion, and I promised to give her an 
autographed copy of my book called Chaste 
Thrills. 

“Let’s walk back to my place,’ 
Prince. 

As we were walking along, I thought I heard 
someone following us. I turned and made out Sa- 
pigneul because of his Derby hat. I imagined that 
he must be surprised to see me walking with No. 
14. 

In the smoking room of the hotel, the Prince 


> 


suggested the 


said: 

“Come around to the Baroness’ house at nine 
o’clock tomorrow night, and I'll show you my 
trick. I didn’t have time to explain it to you at 
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the table. And besides, actions speak louder than 
words.” 

I promised the Prince to be there on the minute 
and, on my way home, Sapigneul hailed me. I shook 
hands with him. 

““You are some baby,” he said enthusiastically. “I 
saw you dining with No. 14, and treating him like 
an old friend.” 

“It was a surprise to me when it happened. Do 
you know how I managed it?” 

RINGS; 

“Well, it seems that I look as much like his 
Chamberlain as two drops of ink, and he couldn’t 
resist the temptation to speak to me. Blind luck, 
that's all.” 

“I suppose you’re going to give up the profes- 
sion?” asked the detective. 

“T already have. I have sent my resignation to 
the Ministry of the Interior.” 

“IT bought a beer for Sapigneul and took the oc- 
casion to ask him: 

“By the way, what do they think about 14 at 
headquarters?” 

“Well, you know, they are a little amused at the 
way he behaves, and they are going to follow him 
more closely. There is a secret order which came 


in from the Quai d’Orsay. That’s all I know.” 
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Sapigneul emptied his glass, and wiping off his 
moustache on the back of his hand, he concluded: 

“No, but after all, it’s going some when you eat 
with a Prince.” 
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I was never more agreeably surprised than when 
I received, the next day at noon; the following 
letter: 


Derar MonsiEuR TREMA, 
(Famous author that you are) 

His Royal Highness has telephoned me that He 
expects you at my house at nine o’clock this evening. 
It gives me great pleasure to offer you the bread and 
the vermicelli which are in my country the symbol of 
hospitality. 

In other words, will you dine with me this evening? 

With every expression of esteem I am 

The Baroness GALATA. 


P. S. Don’t forget to bring Chaste Thrills. | am dying 
to know about them! 


The result of this note was that I found myself, 
at half-past seven, alone with the Baroness in her 
Renaissance dining room. My hostess appeared to 
me more fascinating than ever as she sat beneath 
the golden halo of the chandelier which so delight- 
fully illumined the perfect oval of her face. I was 
crazy about her proud little nose, her smiling lips. 
her blond hair and the beauty spot just beneath her 
left eye. And then again her accent, which was half 
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Slavic and half Roumanian, delighted me. I lis- 
tened to her every word with boundless pleasure. It 
was evident that she noticed this because, after the 
hors d’oeuvres, she said: 

“Monsieur Trema! Please forgive my wretched 
French! It is an outrage to bastardize a language 
so beautiful as yours!” 

“On the contrary, Madame, I could listen to 
you for countless hours with closed eyes.” 

We talked. She seemed more than willing to 
give me some of the details of her past. 

“I am only Phrygian by my marriage with the 
deceased Baron Galata. My mother was Rouma- 
nian and my father Russian. My maiden name was 
Lydia Alexandrovna Goloubkine. My father, Gen- 
eral Goloubkine; was in the Phrygian army for 
ten years. You can see his statue any time at the 
gates of Barigoul. Every year on the 17th of Octo- 
ber one hundred blows of a hammer are struck 
in his honour. That shows you how popular he was 
in our country. By the time I was seventeen I had 
already acquired my mother’s innate independence. 
By means of a rope I escaped from the convent 
of Saint-Jean-Chrysostome in the middle of the 
night and joined the English Naval attaché with 
whom I planned to go to London. Unfortunately 
the brave boy lost his way and took me to Barigoul 
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where the police turned me over to my infuriated 
father. I abandoned all hope of marrying the Eng- 
lishman and for a whole year cried out my heart 
on the ruins of my broken love. 

“When I was twenty I made my début at the 
Court of King Paul the Third. He was a good king. 
Being forbidden to give sumptuous feasts, he ar- 
ranged it so that we amused ourselves in his palace 
and in the course of one of these séances—during 
which Queen Sophie got the idea that she was Cléo- 
patra—I met the Baron Galata. His function at 
the moment was First Chamberlain of the Night 
Table. To be frank with you our knees and our 
little fingers met each other first; then, when they 
turned on the lights, I looked him over and I saw 
at a glance that he attracted me so I married him.” 

The Baroness stopped talking. 

“And then you killed him,” I concluded gravely. 

To my great surprise she was not the least em- 
barrassed and replied: 

“Yes. It was awfully funny. I'll tell you about 
it. Nestor, that was my husband’s name, deceived 
me, after four years of marriage, with Bayaya. She 
was a negress from the Martinique who massaged 
Queen Sophie every morning. At first I was very 
much upset and I asked my mother’s advice as to 
what to do. She told me to kill them both. Con- 
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sequently, I borrowed a revolver from an officer of 
the Guard and the next day I hid in the room where 
Nestor carried on his deceitful affair. It was with 
the upmost calm that I shot him. I then cut off the 
right ear of the negress who had fainted and I told 
the Grand Chamberlain all about it. After consid- 
erable thought he concluded to attribute my hus- 
band’s death to suicide and the missing ear of the 
negress to the carelessness of a barber. And that is 
how, my friend, I became a widow in 1913. Since 
then I have lived in a sort of sentimental retreat 
from which only the sorcery of a Prince Charm- 
ing can ever draw me.” 

I contemplated my somewhat disturbing hostess 
and I could not help feeling a certain repulsion 
at the idea of cutting off a black ear with a pair 
of silver scissors. Frankly, I was shocked. I rather 
prided myself on my knowledge and understand- 
ing of feminine psychology. O Lydia Alexan- 
drovna Goloubkine, widow Galata, baroness of the 
same name, you represent to me this evening all 
that there is of oriental charm and Salvic cruelty. 
You are offering to me that astonishing contrast 
of a look full of tenderness and a hand capable of 
murder. You paralyze my poor little Parisian brain 
both with your savagery and your incomprehen- 
sible, perfumed personality! 
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At last dinner was over. 

“Do you like Turkish coffee?” the Baroness 
asked me. 

“I tried some when I was in Cairo and liked it 
very much.” 

““Yegdahl will make us some.” 

“Who is Ygdahl?” 

“You know perfectly well. He is my faithful 
secretary, the Phrygian you saw the other day. He 
would die for me, and if I so much as lifted my 
finger he would strangle you on the spot.” 

“Why he is priceless!” I exclaimed when the 
Baroness affectionately slipped her arm through 
mine and led me into the smoking room. 

What an extraordinary woman! Having almost 
frightened me to death, she now leaned on my 
shoulder and allowed me to breathe in the inex- 
plicable fragrance of her body. 

Ygdahl came in and looked at me from un- 
der his heavy brows. I made a silent vow never 
to do anything to annoy this formidable Phry- 
gian. 

“What about your Chaste Thrills?” my hostess 
asked me. 

“Here they are . . . allow me to dedicate them 
to you.” 

“Oh how nice! Please do!” 
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“Here you are: “To Baroness Galata with my 
profound respects.’ ” 

She interrupted me: 

“No! Please don’t say that! Forget the Baron- 
ess and the respects. I believe you know, Monsieur 
Trema, that my name is Lydia.” 

I looked at her very much embarrassed and at a 
loss as to what to do. Finally I decided to take the 
bull by the horns and I wrote “To my very, very 
dear Lydia, my Muse of tomorrow, with my most 
affectionate thoughts.’ ” 

She leaned over my shoulder, and read what 
I had written, tapped me naughtily on the cheek, 
and pouting sweetly, she murmured: 

“Oh! What a bashful man you are! Come now, 
kiss me if you want my forgiveness.” 

I did the best I could. She went on: 

““Here—just under my ear—TI adore that.” 

I was doing my part when Ygdahl entered 
and I drew away quickly. But the Baroness whis- 
pered: 

“Do it again, he doesn’t matter.” 

I followed her instructions but at the same time 
I watched the Phrygian who inspired me with no 
confidence. I had the impression of having his fin- 
gers wound about my throat and of having him 
look at me from beneath his bushy brows. When 
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he finally went out with the empty coffee cups I 
felt more at ease. Lydia took my hand. 

“It is strange,” she said, “I thought French 
writers were more audacious, quicker to take ad- 
vantage of a situation.” 

I protested with flattering words and we were 
soon as intimate as childhood friends. Suddenly a 
bell rang, and Lydia assumed a serious expression: 

“It is His Royal Highness. Soon you will know 
his secret.” 

Lydia left the room and I was left in my con- 
fusion; on the one hand, I was proud and happy 
to be attractive to such an adorable woman; then 
again I was a little intoxicated by the charm of 
her foreign manners; and then above everything 
I was curious to know the explanation of the up- 
setting demonstration which I had witnessed the 
night before. The bell rang again and Ygdahl re- 
appeared alone. He looked at me and I looked at 
him. 

“Sandja!” he said in his guttural voice. 

I stood up and stood still. 

“Sandja! Sandja! ! !’ he repeated, coming closer, 
his eyes blacker and scowling more than ever. ‘ 

If he had repeated Sandja until midnight I 
would have been just as much in the dark. At last 
he lost his patience and, taking me by the wrist, 
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pulled me toward him. Now I understood and, try- 
ing to break away, I said with a smile: 

“I’m coming, my friend! I’m coming! Sandja! 
Sandja!” 

With a twist of his wrist, this Phrygian, who 
had evidently studied jiu-jitsu, paralyzed my fore- 
arm, nearly dislocated my shoulder, and made me 
walk in front of him, all the time muttering un- 
intelligible words which were doubtless mortal in- 
sults. He pushed me into the parlour where the 
Prince received me most amiably. 

“Good evening, Lucien! So you dined with the 
Baroness? I hope you have a strong stomach. Sit 
down and listen to me. At nine-thirty a man will 
arrive; don’t be surprised at anything you see; 
everything will be explained eventually.” 

Then turning to the Baroness he added: 

““My dear, I am going to borrow your dressing 
_ room. Wait here with Lucien.” 

He disappeared. I raised Lydia’s pretty hand to 
my lips and I exclaimed: 

“My dearest! My golden haired beauty! This 
mystery enchants me! I am actually living, thanks 
to you, the thousand and one nights. You have 
bewitched me with Aladdin’s magic lamp— 
But who are you: a fairy? The daughter of the 
Khalif of Bagdad? The invisible princess of the 
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old Mussulman storyteller? Let me touch you so 
that I can know that you are real.” 
She held out her arms and I covered them with 


kisses while she purred like a cat in the chimney — 


corner. Just then the bell rang a third time. We 


both arose quickly. By this time I had learned that | 


it was necessary to stand up when the bell rang. 
The Phrygian came in and stood aside to allow a 


man to enter. It seemed to me that I had seen him © 


somewhere. Lydia introduced me: 
“Monsieur Blagessen, from the Alhambra.” 
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_ Monsieur BiacEssEn bowed to Lydia. 

“His Royal Highness is in my dressing room,” 
she exclaimed. “But you will excuse me this eve- 
ning, I am rather tired.” 

“T am at the disposition of His Royal Highness,” 
replied the funny man who knew how to draw 
roars of laughter from audiences all over the world. 

I looked at Monsieur Blagessen with sincere sym- 
pathy and admiration. I have always had a weak- 
ness for clowns, like the falling man, like the plate- 
breaker, like the juggler, all those men who have 
a sense of humour, without which the world would 
be a funeral procession. There is an unusual irony 
in their inventions. 

The bell rang again. We all three sprang to our 
feet and the Phrygian opened the door to introduce 
the Prince. He was dressed in an old pair of trousers 
held up by a leather belt, and a green sweater with- 
out sleeves. He wore a wig which heightened his 
. forehead and gave him a grotesque appearance. 

“Monsieur Blagessen,” said the Prince, shaking 
hands with the actor, “I am ready, let’s begin.” 

I sat down beside Lydia and watched the most 
astonishing performance. Monsieur Blagessen pro- 
ceeded to strike the Prince either on the wig or the 
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ribs with blows which made more noise than they 
did harm, and to whirl him around on a table. The 
Prince repeated this same exercise ten times. Lydia 
whispered to me: 

“He is progressing rapidly. In a week His Royal 
Highness will be expert.” 

At this point, the Prince, encouraged by Mon- 
sieur Blagessen, rolled on the floor. 

Lydia uttered a cry of surprise and began to 
Jaugh. I, too, was amused at the thought of a Prince 
sitting on a parlour floor. We were about to ap- 
plaud His Highness when the bell rang several 


times, and we heard a voice and hurried steps in — 


the corridor. Suddenly a man burst into the room 


followed by two others and by the Phrygian who | 


was uttering untelligible words. 


“Hands up!” said the first arrival, his revolver | 


in his hand. 


I understood immediately. It was Sapigneul. 


“Gentlemen!” declared the Prince; “will you 
kindly explain the cause of this impetuous invasion — 


into the private home of the Baroness Galata who 
happens to be there?” 
The man with the revolver extended his card. 


“I am Monsieur Lebourin, chief of police. I beg | 


you to forgive me; but we were afraid that your 


Royal Highness’s life was in danger, particularly 
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after the noise my two inspectors heard just now. 
The Government of the Republic has issued special 
orders to watch over Your Highness, and I trust 
that you will pardon us for any excess of diligence 
in the performance of our duty.” 

Monsieur Lebourin bowed deeply. The Prince, 
very much amused, held out his hand. 

“Don’t worry, Monsieur Lebourin,” he said, 
with an ironical smile, “I was simply amusing my- 
self in the most harmless fashion with my friend 
Monsieur Blagessen. But nevertheless I am very 
much obliged to you.” 

“Oh! Your Highness is too kind.” 

“Not at all! And the least that I can do is to in- 
struct our Ambassador, Count Karibou, to make 
you a Commander of the White Fox.” 

After all this ceremony Monsieur Lebourin and 
Monsieur Blagessen left us. The Prince went off to 
take a shower, and while we were waiting for him 
Lydia and I drank yarka, which is the natural drink 
of the Phrygians, a mixture of tomatoes and gera- 
nium leaves. A quarter of an hour Jater the Prince 
reappeared looking his best. He sucked a quart or 
two of yarka through a straw and, slapping me on 
the back, asked me: 

“Well, old fellow, do you understand what it’s 
all about?” 
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“Yes and no. The nature of your exercises 
indicated to me that you are trying to get 
into good physical condition. But I don’t know 
why.” 

“My idea is to appear shortly on the stage. I, 
Hector, Prince of Phrygia, with the aid of the Bar- 
oness Galata, will do a burlesque number which 


will for once and for all disgust those who want — 


to make me President and those who want to make 
me King.” 


I looked at the Prince who laughed at my aston- | 


ishment. 


“The idea was simple enough once I thought of | 


it. For a long time I worried as to how I could get 


in wrong with my followers. I tried to explain | 
to them that I desired no political or regal author- | 


ity. But they wouldn’t listen. I considered a scan- 


dal, such as running away with a woman. I knew | 


they would forgive me. At last I found the only 
solution to my difficulty. They certainly can not 


choose for a leader, a man who has caused large | 


audiences to roar with laughter while he rolled on 
the floor and juggled plates. Inasmuch as my 
countrymen always insist on the presence of a 
beautiful accompanist, I asked Madame to help me 


out. She agreed to do it and I shall never cease to | 
be grateful to her. My dear Baroness, I am thirsty; 
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give me a little more of that delicious yarka.” 

Lydia hastened to fulfil his wishes and the 
Prince drank another quart of yarka. Then, appar- 
ently satisfied, he lay down on the sofa and fell 
asleep. 

“T trust he is not sick,” I said to my pretty host- 
ess. 

“Not at all. When His Highness has had his sip 
of yarka he always sleeps for a quarter of an 
hour.” 

That was her idea of a sip of yarka! 

While the Prince slept I chattered with Lydia. 
Sometimes she was reserved and sometimes flirta- 
tious. Every now and then she drank a water tum- 
bler of yarka. But apparently it had no effect on 
her. I admired her capacity so much that I wanted 
to throw myself at her feet and declare my love. 
I myself would have been completely incapacitated 
after the second glass. 

The Prince was still sleeping at eleven o’clock 
and I thought that I should retire. 

“We shall meet soon again, my dear,” she mur- 
mured, accompanying me to the door. 

I kissed her hand devotedly. She looked at me 
reproachfully and I could see that I was not bold 
enough. So I took her in my arms and bent over 
to kiss her parted lips. 
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Alas! Three times alas! I received a slap in the 
face, one of those slaps in the face which means 
something to a psychologist. 

I stammered some excuses, seized my hat, and 
didn’t stop running until I was two hundred yards 
away. I can still see myself standing on the deserted 
street, rubbing my cheek, and cursing myself for 
having been such a fool. As I walked home, I 
thought over the events of the evening. Here was a 
woman who would allow you to kiss her ear. When 
you said good-bye to her you kissed her hand. She 
reproached you for your lack of boldness. You 
kissed her lips and she slapped your face. What 
was a man to do in a case like that? I recalled all 
that I had read about La Rochefoucauld, Stendahl, 
Chanfort, Ninon de Lenclos, and not one of them 
served to explain my problem. What worried me 
more than anything else was that Lydia might 
never see me again. Was she the type of a woman 
who would stay angry with a man? Had I really 
annoyed her or had she simply been upset at the 
moment? 

All these questions bothered me until I reached 
my apartment. I sat down in my study. But there 
was a surprise waiting for me. Along with the eve- 
ning papers I found a letter marked “urgent” 
and, opening it, I read: 
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Madame de Sargasse, somnambulist, expects to see 
Monsieur Lucien Trema tomorrow afternoon at four 
o’clock. She has something very interesting to tell him. 

192 Avenue Mozart. 
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THE next morning, Gabardine, my faithful maid, 
said to me, when she brought the cheese and 
wine which constitute my breakfast: 

“You seem preoccupied, Monsieur.” 

“Yes, Gabardine, I am. Look at that blue en- 
velope; do you know who brought it?” 

“All I can tell you, sir, is that somebody left it 
with the concierge about eight o’clock last night.” 

“But who?” 

“Madame Bousille told me that it was a nice 
looking man with a distinctly foreign accent.” 

“Good, that’s all I wanted to know; will you pre- 
pare my bath, Gabardine. I am in a hurry this 
morning.” 

Gabardine went out. I jumped out of bed and 
looked in the mirror. It seemed to me that I could 
still see Lydia’s fingerprints on my left cheek. But 
I was wrong because the night had removed the 
effects of the stinging blow. It was only the mem- 
ory which made me blush. What did she think of 
me? Had I forever blasted all hopes of attaining 
her love? For I was already in love with this strange 
creature, this person at the same time ferocious 
and tender. No French girl had ever gotten under 
my skin so quickly; never had I been so com- 
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_ pletely baffled and charmed by a woman. I sup- 
posed that that was the result of our different 
bringing up and our contrasted mentalities. I had 
lunch at noon but had no appetite. Gabardine was 
all upset about it. 

“You should not go without food, Monsieur,” 
she said. “This little pork chop would have done 
you good. Where I came from we say: ‘Eat a pig 
and your troubles are over.’ ” 

I nibbled on a peach and sipped a little 
water. My continued sighs made Gabardine very 
sad. 

“You should not sigh,” she said, “it gives one 
grey hairs.” 

Suddenly the telephone rang and I hurried to 
answer it. A voice which seemed to come from a 
great distance said: 

“Monsieur Trema, hello, is that you, Lucien? 
Good morning!” 

I trembled all over. I could scarcely believe my 
ears. I stammered: 

“To whom have I the honor—”’ 

“Oh, don’t be silly! Foolish little Lucien! Have 
you already forgotten Lydia’s voice?” 

“Of course not! But—what a wonderful sur- 
prise! You can’t imagine how happy I am, my dear- 
est—I dared not hope for this after—” 
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“After what?” 

“After what happened last night.” 

** But what happened?” 

“Oh, you must understand. Anyway, everything 
is all right now, and you are adorable!” 

“J don’t understand you at all. My heavens, 
what funny minds you writers have! But that’s 
all right. I wanted to tell you that I read your 
Chaste Thrills till four o’clock this morning. What 
a masterpiece! I’m going to speak to Gloguhl, our 
national poet, about it, and have him translate it 
into Phrygian. I was especially enchanted by the 
chapter where Mademoiselle de Saingalbet makes 
love to Frederick in the garage. I read that twice; 
I can’t tell you what an impression it made on 
me: 

“Oh, Lydia! You flatter me.” 

“Well, good-bye, I'll telephone you this eve- 
ning.” 

“Thank you, darling—I kiss your hands.” 

““No, kiss me.” 

Instinctively I put my hand on my cheek. Then 
summoning up my courage I made the sound of a 
kiss into the telephone. 

“Oh, do it again. .. please-—just once 
more,” she answered, in an impassioned voice, “‘you 
are marvellous.” 
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She hung up and I, beside myself with joy, 
rushed into the kitchen and cried: 

“Gabardine! I’m hungry; bring me some hors- 
d’oeuvres and a chop and some salad. Three cheers 
for fresh pork! Life is beautiful.” 


At exactly four o’clock I rang the bell at 192 
Avenue Mozart. 

My conversation with Lydia had put me on my 
feet. I was eager for new adventures, and I was 
certain that something would develop through 
this interview with Madame de Sargasse, the som- 
nambulist. For one thing, I was astonished that a 
somnambulist could live in such a pretentious 
house unless she charged at least one hundred 
francs for every trip into the GREAT BEYOND. 
A servant opened the door. 

“Ts Madame de Sargasse at home?” 

The man simply nodded and led me into a little 
parlour. I waited for some time, and was becoming 
impatient when the door opened and a voice whis- 
pered: 

Biiere tam.” 

I was getting up to greet my hostess, when a 
most artistic hand covered with rings made me an 
imperious sign to sit still. 
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A short dialogue followed. Two voices spoke in 
a language which I could not understand. Then 
the bejewelled hand disappeared, and the door 
was locked. I distinctly heard the key when it 
turned. 

“The devil!” I thought. “Madame de Sargasse 
locks up her clients.” 

There was another door near the window. I had 
scarcely noticed when a mysterious hand turned 
the knob and a tall and very elegant woman ap- 
peared. I couldn’t see her face which was covered 
with a mauve veil. 

“Follow me, Monsieur Trema,” she said, and I 
took it for granted that she was Madame de Sar- 
gasse. 

We went into a badly lighted boudoir. She sat 
down in front of a little ebony table and offered me 
a chair opposite her. As this mystery struck me 
as being rather childish, I leaned toward the mauve 
veil and smiling ironically, I asked: 

““My dear Madame de Sargasse, are you trying 
to make gooseflesh run up and down my spine? 
If you have anything to say, please raise your veil. 
If not let’s not waste our time sitting at this funny 
little table.” 

“T have nothing to say to you, Monsieur Trema,” 
she said with a foreign accent which I couldn’t 
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place. “I invited you here to give you a serious 
warning.” 

“Oh! Is that so? And what is this warning all 
about?” 

“I merely warn you that if you attach any value 
to your life you had better give up the game you 
are playing.” 

“Can it be true? That certainly is amusing. 
Please carry on.” 

“Yes, Pll carry on. Three days ago at eleven 
o’clock in the morning you called on the Baroness 
Galata. You were presented to His Royal Highness, 
Prince Hector of Phrygia, and you dined with both 
of them at the Columbia. You even accompanied 
the Prince as far as his hotel. The next evening 
you dined alone with the Baroness Galata, and 
this evening, at eight o’clock you are going to her 
house again. All well and good, Monsieur Trema, 
I simply advise you to say good-bye forever to the 
Baroness and to leave Paris not later than tomor- 
row morning.” 

I looked at Madame de Sargasse. I was strangely 
surprised at her exact knowledge of every move I 
made. But I pulled myself together and I replied 
laughingly: 

“Madame, your little table seems to know every- 
thing. But do not count too much on my saying 
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good-bye to anyone or on my leaving Paris to- 
morrow. I wouldn’t for the world interfere with 
this omniscient table, but I won’t change my life 
for this or anything else. And now I think we have 
said enough.” I was about to rise when she stopped 
me with a wave of her hand. 

“Monsieur,” 


Although the affairs of Phrygia are none of your 


she said, “I reiterate my warning. 


business, you are getting into a dangerous situa- 
tion with His Royal Highness. And I want to im- 
press upon you in all seriousness that it will cost 
you a pretty penny to get mixed up in that coun- 
try’s political situation.” 

I was annoyed by this time at the woman’s au- 
thoritative tone, and I stood up. 

“Listen to me, Madame,” I said. ‘This may be a 
joke but I fail to find it particularly amusing and 
it has gone on long enough. It looks very much 
to me as though you were the go-between of an 
enemy of the Prince. If that is the case I am very 
much obliged to you for having informed me of 
the state of affairs and I would like to pay you for 
this most original consultation. How much do I 
owe you?” 

I had scarcely put my hand in my pocketbook 
when she also stood up, and, lifting the little elec- 
tric lamp to the level of her eyes, she replied: 
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- “Monsieur, since you force me to do so, I am go- 
ing to let you see who has given you the warning 
which you find so amusing.” 

With a swift gesture, she lifted the mauve veil 
and looked me straight in the eyes. 

I was astounded. The Queen of Phrygia was 
standing before me. | 


Chapter 7 


A WARNING 


THERE are some very brainy people who contend 
that sovereigns are creatures like the rest. They _ 
agree with Corneille, who said: 


Great as kings may be, they are just the same as we 
are. 


I don’t agree with them. A crowned head in- 
spires as much respect in me as an over-burdened 
horse inspires pity. I had often seen pictures of the 
queen of Phrygia. There had been much talk about 
her flight during the civil revolution in Phrygia. 
Everybody had been more than sympathetic about 
the sad fate of that unhappy queen, fleeing in a 
carriage through the Phrygian mountains with 
Anatole XIII, her only son, and her two faithful 
body-guards, Baron Hazym and Chevalier Graff. 
I remembered how the Society of the Women of 
France had voted an address of commiseration to 
the dethroned queen, and had taken up a subscrip- 
tion to make an offering in the honour of little 
Prince Anatole. 

These memories made me regret having spoken 
to the queen as I had done, and I tried at once to 
make amends: 
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“T’ beg your Majesty’s pardon for the way in 
which I spoke. But how was I to know that that 
mauve veil was hiding the Queen of an allied 
country.” 

“I pardon you with all sincerity, Monsieur 
Trema, and since you have obliged me to give up 
my incognito, let us get down to hard facts. Do you 
intend to help Prince Hector?” 

““Yes, Madame, I do.” 

“We happen to know that His Royal Highness 
wants to avoid playing a political part in his coun- 
try and that he does not want to become King. 
That seems to us that our son will never be able 
to wear the crown of his ancestors. Consequently, 
we are absolutely determined to upset the Prince’s 
plans. Anyone who helps him is essentially an en- 
emy of ours. Must we count you among those 
enemies?” 

“Tm frightfully sorry, Madame, that I cannot 
take your side. But, inasmuch as I have already 
allied myself with Prince Hector, to do so would 
be the most despicable case of bigamy.” 

“That settles it, Monsieur.” 

The Queen had arisen and I stood up and bowed 
preparing to depart. To my great astonishment, I 
found myself face to face with two men who had 
entered the boudoir noiselessly and who were star- 
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ing at me from beneath their heavy brows. I recog- 
nised Baron Hazym and Chevalier Graff. 

“The conversation is not finished,” remarked the 
queen. ‘‘These gentlemen have a few words to say 
to you.” 

Her Majesty disappeared and I found myself 
alone with the two Phrygians who were anything 
but cordial in their manner. Although I was de- 
cidedly ill at ease I asked them in a laughing man- 
ner: 

“What can you have to say to me, gentlemen, 
after all that I have learned from Madame de 
Sargasse?”’ 

Shoulder to shoulder, with clenched fists, they 
came toward me, and they snarled: 

“Damn you, you rotter, for insulting the Queen 
whom we adore!” 

I was wise enough to change my manner and in 
my most conciliatory fashion I assured them of my 
deep respect for Her Majesty. Baron Hazym sat 
down at the little table and with a gesture ordered 
me to sit down opposite. Chevalier Graff, standing 
beside us, took a jewel box of moroccan leather 
from his pocket. The two conspirators exchanged 
a few words in Phrygian. I became really worried. 
What could there be in that jewel box? A pair of 
pistols? Phrygian daggers? Poison? Suddenly, 
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Baron Hayzm leaned across the table and I could 
smell the onions on his breath. He said to me: 

“Monsieur Trema, if you want to live, get out of 
this house as fast as you can. If you don’t take what 
this box contains.” 

I looked at the Baron. His olive colored face, and 
his hawk-like nose were severe and mystifying. I 
could see that he was not joking. I turned toward 
the Chevalier Graff. His bushy beard, his blood- 
shot eyes and his black brows, were just as hostile. 
I summoned up all my self-possession and, sitting 
with my hands in my pockets, I asked with well- 
assumed indifference: 

“Gentlemen, curiosity, with me, being some- 
thing which always overpowers fear, won’t you 
let me see, before I go, what that jewel box con- 
tains?” 

Hazym made a sign to Graff, who opened the 
box, and I saw, lying on a bed of satin, the cravat 
of a Commander of a Phrygian order. Baron 
Hayzm arose and said to me very solemnly: 

“Monsieur, Her Majesty the Queen has ordered 
me to confer this great honour upon you in ex- 
change for a paper signed by you, in which you 
promise formally to give up all interest in the 
politics of our country. Here is a pen and here is a 
sheet of paper. Make your statement on the spot 
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and you will immediately become a Commander of 
the Yellow Eagle.” 

There was the pen and there was the paper. I 
took another look at these two odd characters. How 
was it possible that they could try such a child- 
ish trick with me? And how did it happen that I 
suddenly took it into my head to fool them? What- 
ever the case, I took the pen, and I gravely wrote 
the following lines: 


I, the undersigned, Lucien Trema, author, swear on 
my honour never to meet a Phrygian without telling 
him that Baron Hazym has all the appearance of a 
confidence man, and the Chevalier Graff looks for all 
the world like a fruit vendor. 


I handed them this important declaration. While 
they were reading it I rushed for the door, smiling 
triumphantly. At the same moment, the man- 
servant who had greeted me appeared and dashed 
toward the main entrance. I opened the first door 
I saw, ran along the hall; and saw a parlour with 
bay windows which gave on the garden. I jumped 
over some sofas and chairs, broke a large vase 
which was filled with orchids, jumped out a win- 
dow, and fell on the gravel walk in the garden. 
Behind me I heard hurried steps, guttural exclama- 
tions, and a revolver shot. I climbed over a wall 
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and reached the next garden where I encountered 
an old lady who was playing croquet. The poor 
old thing, who was dressed in red satin and a little 
green bonnet, dropped her croquet mallet and 
fainted dead away. I admit that I was anything 
but gallant. I should have helped her. But instead 
I dashed through her house, opened the front 
door, and breathed freely when I found myself safe 
and sane on the sidewalk of the Avenue Mozart. 

I went home in a taxi-cab. On the way, I con- 
sidered the events of the afternoon. I could not 
help laughing when I thought of the two Phry- 
gians. I was not particularly proud of the joke I 
had played. After all, to have written such a thing 
was in rather bad taste. But it pleased me greatly to 
have given them a lesson and to have made it 
clear to them that my conscience was not for sale. 

It was about half-past five when I arrived at 
home. I had not more than taken off my hat when 
Gabardine appeared. She seemed much disturbed. 

“Monsieur,” she said, ‘Monsieur, a strange thing 
happened just now. A man rang the bell and 
asked me in very bad French if you lived here, and 
of course I told him that you did. He gave me a 
little box which I have put on your desk. But 
what is extraordinary is; that, before he went 
away, he pointed his finger at me, looked me 
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squarely in the eye and said, ‘Be careful that you 
don’t share your master’s fate!’ Then he went 
away. Are we in any danger, Monsieur?” 

“Of course not, Gabardine, it must have been 
one of my friends trying to play a joke on me. 
Let us take a look at the package.” 

I found it on my desk. I cut the string, took off 
the paper, and lifted it to my ear. I could hear 
nothing, so I was assured that it was not an in- 
fernal machine. I opened the box, and what should 
I discover but a ripe fig lying on a bed of cotton 
wool. I showed it to Gabardine, who laughed until 
the tears were rolling down her cheeks. She said, 

“Who in the world, unless the devil himself, 
could think of such a ridiculous joke!” 

I sent her away and I began to think. Either this 
fig was poisoned, or it had some symbolic value. 
How was I to know? There was only one person in 
the world who could tell me: the Baroness Galata. 

I was just about to telephone her when the bell 
rang. I picked up the receiver 

“Hello, Monsieur Trema?” said a woman’s voice. 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“Monsieur, I am the Baroness Galata’s personal 
maid; you will please forgive me for bothering you, 
but something awful has happened here. The 
Baroness has disappeared, and Monsieur Ygdahl, 
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her secretary, is dead. He is lying on the boudoir 
floor and does not move. I am frightened, Mon- 
sieur. I don’t know what to do. But I thought, that 
as Madame knew Monsieur, and since Monsieur is 
the only Frenchman whom I have ever seen in this 
strange house, I might ask him how to act. I don’t 
dare to move. When I saw Monsieur Ygdahl lying 
on the floor with his mouth wide open and his eyes 
closed, I almost fainted. If Monsieur could only 
come at once and decide whether it is advisable to 
inform the police I would be more than grateful.” 

“Certainly, I’ll take a taxi-cab immediately, and 
be there in a few minutes.” 

“Oh, thank you so much, Monsieur. Please 
hurry.” 

“I hung up the receiver and rushed out. Two 
minutes later I was on my way. Through my dis- 
ordered mind a thousand questions were running, 
and I sought to determine just what bearing the 
ripe fig might have on Lydia’s disappearance. 
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“Azz, Monsieur, I thank you again for having 
come so quickly, I am still terrified.” 

I patted the little girl on the shoulder and 
strove to relieve her fears. 

“Come, come, pull yourself together; what is 
your name? What? Virginia? All right, Virginia, 
now tell me what has been going on here since your 
mistress telephoned me.” 

“Well, to begin with, Monsieur, about four 
o’clock; a limousine stopped outside. A man rang 
the bell, and asked to see the Baroness. She was 
surprised when she saw the name on his card, and 
she immediately called Monsieur Ygdahl. I waited 
two or three minutes while they talked in Phry- 
gian. Then she told me to take the visitor into the 
little blue boudoir. I did as I was told and I saw 
Monsieur Ygdahl’s feet behind the curtain which 
hangs between the parlour and the boudoir.” 

“In other words, the Baroness’ secretary had hid- 
den there to overhear what went on?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“And then what?” 

“I went back to the sewing room where I stayed 
until about a quarter of six. Hearing no noise in 
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the house, I went to look around. The parlour, the 
veranda, the dining room, Madame’s bedroom, and 
the secretary’s office were all empty. I looked into 
the little blue boudoir and there I saw Monsieur 
Ygdahl stretched out on the floor. I called to him, 
I tried to help him. He lay motionless. I am sure he 
is dead, Monsieur. Naturally I wanted to tell 
Madame. But she had disappeared, and the lim- 
ousine had gone.” 

“And you heard no noise, no cries, while you 
were in the sewing room?” 

“No, Monsieur. All that I heard was some foot- 
steps and the opening and closing of doors. You 
understand that I paid no attention to all that, ac- 
customed as I was to what had gone on here every 
evening, the strange actions of the Prince, the 
broken furniture, and so forth?” 

“I understand perfectly. That being the case, 
Virginia, the first thing for us to do is to make 
sure that Monsieur Ygdahl is really dead. Come 
with me; you are no longer afraid, I trust.” 

“No, Monsieur, now that you are here I feel 
quite safe.” 

I found the Baroness’ secretary lying on the mid- 
dle of the floor with his arms crossed on his chest. 
I leaned over him, unbuttoned his vest, and dis- 
covered that his heart was beating feebly. 
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“He’s not dead!” I said to Virginia, who was as 
pale as a ghost. “And, besides, I can’t find any 
sign of a wound. Get me some aromatic spirits and 
a wet napkin.” 

With Virginia’s help I gradually brought the 
Phrygian out of his stupor. He opened his eyes 
and moved his arms. I laid him on the sofa. He re- 
gained consciousness. 

“Djouk!” he murmured, looking at me. 

This was most embarrassing to me because the 
man could not speak ten words of French. He 
certainly had some most important things to tell 
me and I was absolutely unable to understand him. 
While Virginia, at my suggestion, gave him some 
yarka, his national drink, I telephoned to the Her- 
blitz school. I asked them if they had a professor 
of Phrygian. I had no luck. The director told me 
that the only one he had was taking a cure at Aix- 
Jes-Bains and that he would not be back before 
the tenth of the following month. I telephoned to 
Mook’s Agency, and was informed that their only 
interpreter was busy for the evening with a crowd 
of tourists who had just .arrived from Barigoul. 
I could have him in the morning if I pleased. 
Thoroughly discouraged I hung up the receiver. 

“Oh, well,” I thought, “we'll see if we can 
understand each other by signs.” 
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I went back to the boudoir and found that 
Ygdahl was already much better. He had con- 
sumed three bottles and a half of yarka, and he 
looked at me gratefully, crying out: 

“Tchik zaga houm-houm crakoi.” 

I stopped him with a wave of my hand. 

“My friend, you might go on talking that way 
until next Christmas, and I wouldn’t know as much 
as I do now. Let us see if we can’t understand one 
another.” 

I picked up a picture of Lydia and showed it to 
him, with a questioning look on my face. He un- 
derstood. His eyes-brightened. He sat up, pointed 
to the window, and made a noise like an auto- 
mobile. 

“Well, so far so good,” I said to Virginia. 

“Your mistress evidently went off in that 
limousine. Now we'll see if you can find out just 
what happened.” 

I made Ygdahl stand behind the curtain. Then 
I showed him Virginia and Lydia’s picture. He 
understood that Virginia was supposed to be the 
Baroness and that I was the unknown visitor. 

His consequent actions were most interesting. 
First he made Virginia sit down, then he made me 
take a chair facing her. He took a place by my 
side and proceeded to tell Virginia a long story. 
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Then he expressed as best he could the Baroness’ — 
surprise and anguish, at the same time pulling | 
Virginia’s left ear. As I failed to understand this — 
last act, he proceeded to pull the poor girl’s ear | 
with great brutality. She cried, 

“But, Monsieur, he is hurting me.” 

I couldn’t be sure whether or not Ygdahl was 
annoyed with her. Perhaps Virginia had done some- 
thing imprudent during the mysterious visit. It 
seemed impossible that the man who had come in 
the limousine would have pulled Lydia’s ears. Com- 
pletely baffled, I motioned to the Phrygian to carry 
on. He proceeded to hand me his handkerchief, and 
taking my hands he went through the motions of 
someone who is administering a narcotic. Then he 
went behind the curtain, sprang out, threw himself 
on me, and, taking my fist, he struck himself on 
the head with it several times. Finally, he stretched 
out on the floor in the same position in which I 
had found him. 

I still had some doubts, but it was clear enough 
that the strange man had overpowered Yegdahl, 
drugged Lydia, and carried her away with him. 

“Do you understand, Monsieur?” Virginia asked 
me. 

“Yes! Yes! I understand everything. The poor 
Baroness Galata!” 
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“Ah! Terrible! Terrible!” 

I was really very much upset. I was not accus- 
tomed to the habits of countries where they have 
harems, and where women are carried off by 
strange men. I was afraid my darling Lydia was 
the victim of one of Prince Hector’s enemies. My 
own experience of the afternoon had shown me the 
danger of getting mixed up in Phrygian affairs. 
Or had Lydia failed to tell me about some dramatic 
episode in her past for which she was now paying 
the price? Whatever the case, it was my duty to 
inform the Prince. 

““Me—here—nine o’clock,” I said to Ygdahl, at 
the same time showing him my watch. He kissed 
my hands and murmured: 

“Terrible! Terrible!” 

Fifteen minutes later one of the servants at the 
Rivoli palace took me to Prince Hector’s apart- 
ment. 

“My dear Lucien,’ 
into an arm chair, “‘you are looking at a very 
happy man. Monsieur Blagessen has just left. He 
has promised to recommend me to the director of 
the Alhambra next week, and the Baroness and I 
will begin our engagement the coming month. 
Ah! my boy! What a laugh we are going to have, 
at all those mossy old diplomats!” 
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The Prince drained a silver tumbler full of 
yarka, and seeing that I was not interested in the 
drink which he had poured for me, he exclaimed: 

“But, old fellow, you seem to be all upset.” 

“And so I am, my lord. I am not my usual 
jovial self. Some strange things have happened this 
afternoon. Will Your Highness allow me to ask 
you a question?” 

“Speak, Lucien!” 

‘Has a fig any symbolic significance in Phrygia?” 

SANtig 2 

The Prince’s expression suddenly became very 
serious and he went on: 

“My friend, the fig, in my country, is the symbol 
of vengeance. When a Phrygian receives a fig, it 
is a sign that one or more sworn enemies are on his 
trail; it is the sign of what a Corsican would call 
a vendetta. But why do you ask me?” 

“For the simple reason that this afternoon, some 
mysterious hand contrived to place a fig upon my 


desk.” 

“The devil it did!” 

“Yes, and that is not all. When did you see the 
Baroness Galata the last time, my lord?” 

“We took lunch together. She took leave of me 
at about three o’clock and said that she was going 
home.” 
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“Well, my lord, her house on the Albert I** was, 
this afternoon, the stage of an inexplicable drama. 
At least, it completely baffles me. Her secretary, 
Ygdahl, was drugged and the Baroness Galata has 
been carried off in an automobile.” 

The Prince rose to his feet. 

“How do you know? What happened? What is 
the significance of all this?” 

I made him a detailed recital of all the events of 
which I had either been the hero or the witness 
between the hours of four and six. He listened to 
me with great attention and asked me to repeat 
certain details. When I had finished, he paced up 
and down his salon and, his hands behind his back, 
obviously nervous, he said: 

“But, my dear fellow, all that is Sophie’s work.” 

“The Queen!” 

“Yes. Doubtless. She plotted the whole thing 
with the aid of Hazym and Graff. Unfortunately, 
it is only too true that she is ready to go to any 
lengths to force me to give up my project. My 
regency means that Anatole’s throne will be safe- 
guarded. My amiable sister-in-law has two ways of 
paralyzing my actions. The first method would 
be to kidnap me, pure and simple; but she would 
never do that because the Phyrgian Soviets would 
massacre all the partisans of the ancient régime. 
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The second way, very much more clever, is to play _ 


on the moral and sentimental side of the affair.” 

“JT don’t believe I quite understand you.” 

“But, my dear boy, that’s exactly what she’s 
doing now. Why do you suppose she carried off the 
Baroness Galata?” 

“J haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“It’s simple enough—she only intends to keep 
her as a hostage, and to propose to me that I aban- 
don my little scheme with Monsieur Blagessen and 
that I promise to accept the regency. If I agree to 
her terms, she will set the Baroness free.” 

“Ah! Now it is all quite clear.” 

“The only trouble with this Machiavellian plan 
is that it is built on sand. It is based on the fact 
that my sister-in-law and her partisans are thor- 
oughly convinced that the Baroness Galata is my 
mistress. They think that my reason for desiring to 
give up a political réle in Barigoul is to enable my- 
self to carry out a morganatic marriage with our 
pretty friend. And all that is a lot of tommyrot!” 

Why did Prince Hector’s declaration fill me with 
such untold joy? Why did the knowledge that 
Lydia had no sentimental bond with him fill my 
heart with infinite satisfaction? It seemed to me 
that a shadow, dark and ominous, had suddenly 
vanished. I realized that Lydia was even dearer to 
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me than I had believed, and I felt within me a mad 
desire to fly to her rescue. 

“Really, my lord!” I exclaimed, “the Baroness 
Galata and you?” 

“We are very good friends, and that is all. She 
has great sympathy for me. She demonstrated that 
when she consented to appear on the stage with me. 
For her, I have a very deep affection. And the 
world is blind in thinking that there is anything 
more than that between us. Sophie has thrust her 
sword into fresh water. Nevertheless, she annoys 
me more than I can tell you by running off with 
my partner in such an uncivilized fashion.” 

“But the Baroness is in danger. Don’t forget that, 
my lord!” 

“We will rescue her.” 

“Ah! Thank you, my lord! Thank you!” 

Spontaneously I had seized his hand. He squeezed 
mine, looked at me out of the corner of his eye, and 
said: 

“Ho! Ho!—Lucien—that last gesture of yours 
seems to have a hidden meaning.” 

“Why should I hide it from you any longer? 
It is true. I love Lydia and I am burning up with 
the desire to see her again, safe and well, with 
Ss 
“Well, by my faith! I would never have believed 
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that the heart of a novelist could be so inflam- 
mable.” 

“Ah! But Lydia’s eyes work miracles!” 

“So I notice! Calm yourself, Lucien. We will go 
immediately to her house and I will question 
Ygdahl. Have a little yarka; it will brace you up.” 

The Prince filled two tall glasses, passed one to 
me and drank in one gulp a half pint of that 
alcohol which I had always handled with extreme 
care. Then he smacked his lips and remarked as 
he put on his hat: 

“That yarka has no strength to it at all. One 
might as well drink boiled milk.” 

And he added: 

“Just the same, that sister-in-law of mine is not 
so stupid. She has put me in a hell of a position. 
How in the world am I going to present my num- 
ber to the director of the Alhambra in a week?” 
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AFTER Ygdahl had prostrated himself three times 
before the Prince, and had finally retired, I ap- 
proached His Royal Highness, for I was extremely 
anxious to know the result of the interrogation. 

“You understood very well the pantomine which 
Ygdahl played for your benefit,” the Prince told 
me. “But what you don’t know and what is most 
important is this: He gave me three very interest- 
ing details as to the personality of the visitor who 
ran away with the Baroness. To begin with, you 
didn’t understand what Ygdahl meant when he 
pulled the maid’s ear. You thought that he was 
rebuking her for something. Not at all. He was 
simply alluding to the amputated ear of the 
woman from Martinique, the Queen’s black mas- 
seuse. I don’t know whether the Baroness ever 
told you this unimportant little detail, but she 
killed her husband who deceived her with—” 

“With the negress! Oh, yes—and I was so stupid 
as not to understand that. And then?” 

“Then, my adorable sister-in-law machinated the 
blackest of plots with the husband of her ex- 
masseuse. During the war, the negress with the 
amputated ear married the band-leader of the an- 
cient royal guard, Captain Zurube, who has the 
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distinction of having conducted the first jazz-band 
in Barigoul. You can anticipate the chain of 
events. Captain Zurube is a passionate supporter of 
negro art. He adores Bayaya, his wife; he has 
never suspected that Bayaya lost an ear in the 
course of a little adultery. But—and this is where 
my sister-in-law’s perfidy begins—it seems that he 
recently learned that it was the Baroness Galata 
who mutilated Bayaya. Thereupon he determined 
to have revenge. Sophie, entering into this dark 
intrigue, sent for Zurube and showed him how to 
cool his wrath and, at the same time, to do his 
Queen a great favor. That is how I sum up the 
dastardly business.” 

“But, my God, what are they going to do to 
Lydia? Just think, My lord, of the risks she runs 
in the hands of those criminals!” 

“Of course! I tell you perfectly frankly that 
we've got to get busy right away.” 

“This Zurube, or Jujube, I don’t know what you 
call him, is liable to cut off one of her ears!” 

The Prince eased my anxiety a little by pointing 
out to me that it was to the Queen’s interest to 
keep Lydia as a hostage, and not to cut her up in 
little pieces. But I was blind mad with that 
Phrygian band-leader, that jazz maniac, who was 
the cause of all our tribulations. And besides, I was 
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revolted at the thought that my dear, my darling 
Lydia could be at the mercy of this devil, whom I 
imagined looked for all the world like a peanut- 
vendor. 

“Cheer up, my good friend,” said the Prince in 
a cordial tone, “don’t despair. We will save your 
Dulcinea from that worthless fellow, Zurube.” 

“I have a good mind to inform the French 
police.” 

“Don’t you do anything of the sort. Your guard- 
ians of the law are not familiar with Phrygian 
customs. They would only let the Queen know that 
they were on the trail, and everything would im- 
mediately be more complicated. I am going to tele- 
phone to Monsieur Madragmyl, the First Secretary 
of our Legation. He will put one of our private 
detectives at our disposition and we will set him 
off on the hunt for the Baroness Galata.” 

“Ah! My lord, how grateful I shall be. I am 
suffocating with impatience.” 

“Put out the fire.” 

And he called in a loud voice: 

“Ygdahl! Rak moi yarka!” 

I was beginning to understand the language. I 
knew that he wanted a drink. Not daring to re- 
fuse, I drank some more just to please His Royal 
Highness. Finally, he arose and said: 
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“I think we had better not telephone. We will 
go and see Monsieur Madragmyl immediately.” 

The Phrygian Legation did not occupy a palace 
on the Faubourg-St. Honore. The meagre budget 
of this kingdom did not permit its Minister to 
Paris, Count Karibou, to spend his money foolishly. 
Nevertheless, I was a little surprised to see the 
Phrygian escutcheon on the door of an extremely 
modest apartment house on the rue Fontaine, be- 
tween a creamery and a coal dealer’s establish- 
ment. 

“Tt is on the fifth floor,” said the Prince, ‘tand 
there is no elevator. His Excellency is very demo- 
cratic.” 

A very small and pale young man, who appar- 
ently acted as bell boy, doorman, and stenographer, 
announced us. Monsieur Madragmyl was looking 
over his diplomatic files. He climbed down off his 
ladder and kissed the Prince’s hand. The Prince 
said to him in a familiar way: 

“Where is Karibou?” 

“His Excellency is downstairs in the bar. Shall I 
tell him that Your Royal Highness is here?” 

“Oh, no, don’t disturb him if he’s in the bar. 
This is the object of my visit.” 

They proceeded to have a long conversation in 
Phrygian. Had I not been so tortured by my fears 
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for Lydia, I would have been very much amused 
at this ridiculous mixture of republican simplicity 
and royal etiquette. But I was haunted by a single 
thought: I must find Lydia, I must hear that 
charming voice again, I must gaze upon her grace- 
ful self again, and I must feel the fascination of 
those glorious eyes when they looked at me. 

When the dialogue was terminated, we descended 
the dusty staircase. 

“This evening,” explained the Prince, “they are 
going to send Monsieur Boris, their best detective, 
to see me. He is an astonishing man. He speaks 
twenty-two languages. He was the barman at the 
Carlton in London, he was a pianist in Vienna, he 
was a barber in Rome, he was a chauffeur in New 
York, he was a professor of English in Buenos 
Aires, he was vice-consul to Vladivostok, and he 
was an impresario in Melba. You can depend on 
him. The Republicans in Barigoul pay him twenty 
thousand crowns a month to keep them posted on 
the chances of the Republican Party. Naturally, he 
is neutral and there is no doubt as to his sincerity.” 

“But aren’t you afraid that he will betray us to 
Queen Sophie and her followers?” 

“No. Count Karibou has a very interesting 
record of Boris. Just between the two of us, but 
don’t forget that I am confiding to you a state 
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secret, Boris used to do Sophie’s hair before she was 
Queen. She had a weakness for him. He had every 
expectation of receiving her royal protection when, 
one day, she brutally discharged him on learning 
that he had left the royal curling irons in a gam- 
bling house in Barigoul. His self-respect as a Don 
Juan has never quite recovered and he will be 
only too glad to work for us while there is a chance 
of avenging himself on the lady who once humili- 
ated him.” 

“What an imbroglio!” 

““Alas! My dear Lucien! The secrets of European 
chancelleries are only too often composed for the 
main part of stories just like that. Be at the hotel 
at nine o’clock this evening. I will introduce you to 
Boris. And now, my good friend, au revoir. ’'m 
going to find Monsieur Blagessen and tell him what 
has happened.” 

The Prince jumped into a taxi and disappeared. 

Undecided what to do, I stopped at the corner 
of the rue de Chateau Dun. Where could I go? 
Home? Gabardine would be in a state of mind 
about the fig. Should I go back to the Baroness’ 
house? I would learn nothing there. Finally, I 
jumped on to the first street car which took me to 
the Police Station of the 15th arondissement. Ar- 
riving there, I took an autobus which took me to 
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the Porte St. Martin. And then, I got into a bus 
marked “Madeleine-Bastille.” It was time for din- 
ner. I ate, quickly and badly, at the Cayenne bar 
on the rue Volney, where I was disturbed by a 
woman of letters whom I had met by chance and 
who insisted on reading to me a series of unpub- 
lished poems entitled Lemonade. 

At exactly nine o’clock, I presented myself at 
the Rivoli Palace. The Prince had given orders that 
I was to be shown to his salon. I waited for him. 

At ten minutes past nine, a bellboy appeared and 
placed some letters and a telegram on the desk. I lit 
a cigarette and, to steady my nerves, I paced up 
and down the big room. 

At a quarter past nine, the chambermaid came 
in and entered the Prince’s bedroom. She pulled 
down the covers and returned to the salon. She 
looked me up and down with evident curiosity. I 
thought it wise to explain my presence: 

“His Royal Highness left instructions for me to 
wait here, Mademoiselle.” 

“Ah! Doubtless you are Monsieur Trema?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

Had I conceived the slightest desire to flirt with 
this employee of the Rivoli Palace, nothing could 
have been easier, for the chambermaid gazed at me 
with remarkable effrontery. It was really aston- 
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ished at her audacity when she sat down on the sofa 
and winked at me in a most inviting way. I real- 
ized that, after all, I was behaving like a stupid 
fool and I decided to play my part. I walked over 
to her, patted her familiarly on the cheek and 
said: 

““There’s one thing about you, you pretty little 
thing, you don’t keep your eyes in your pocket.” 

I had no more than said these words when I drew 
back in great astonishment. The chambermaid had 
untied her apron, allowed her black skirt to fall to 
the floor, and removed her blonde wig—all in the 
fraction of a second. A man stood before me—a 
man who smiled and who, bowing gracefully, an- 
nounced: 

“I am Monsieur Boris of the Phrygian Secret 
Sefvice.”’ 

I shook hands with him. 

“By my faith, oe: your disguise was per- 
fect. I congratulate you.” 

“Forgive me for that little deception. I wane 
to see whether you would see through it. But I 
admit that it was not intended for you. It was only 
my method of protecting myself against the emis- 
saries of our enemies who, no doubt, are watching 
every move the Prince makes, both day and night.” 

“But, Monsieur Boris, I am delighted to have 
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been duped, because it does honour to your skill 
in making quick changes.” 

Monsieur Boris was flattered. His fresh pink 
face, which made it all the more easy for him to 
disguise himself as a woman, was not unattractive. 
I already counted on him to find my dear Lydia, 
and, for that reason, I was most anxious to put 
myself in his good graces. 

“The Prince is late,” I said looking at my 
watch. 

“T believe he dined with Monsieur Blagessen.” 

“I suppose they explained to you at the Lega- 
tion my part in His Royal Highness’ project 
and—” 

“Yes, yes, Monsieur Trema. My orders are to 
work with you and to consider you as a confidant 
of His Royal Highness.” 

“Excellent. I am sure we shall get along very 
well, Monsieur Boris. I only hope that you succeed 
in finding the Baroness Galata, for the Prince and 
I are both anxious to see her—though for very 
different reasons.” 

Monsieur Boris looked at me and finally replied 
very simply: 

“I understand. Depend on me.” 

I was about to look at my watch again when the 
door opened. The bellboy stood back to allow a 
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‘man to enter. He was evidently very much ex- 
cited. I recognized Monsieur Blagessen. 

I held out my hand. He shook it nervously and 
said in a shaky voice: 

“Monsieur, the Prince of Phrygia is mad.” 
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“You must be joking!” I exclaimed. 

Monsieur Blagessen looked at me gravely with 
the same lugubrious air which he affected on the 
stage whenever he managed to break a pile of 
plates and replied solemnly; 

“I am not given to making jokes, Monsieur.” 

Under any other circumstances, I would have 
been very much amused, but I had no desire to 
laugh. I introduced him to Monsieur Boris and 
begged him to explain himself. 

“You can speak freely; Monsieur Boris and I 
are faithful friends of His Royal Highness.” 

“Well! Gentlemen, I reiterate my statement. 
The Prince is mad, stark, staring mad. He should 
be locked up. Here are the facts: The Prince told 
me to meet him at seven o’clock this evening at 
Footit’s bar. He was on time and we sat down. 
While we were dining, the Prince told me of the 
most annoying accident which has occurred—I 
mean the disappearance of his partner, the Baroness 
Galata. He was greatly upset at the thought that 
he might be forced to delay the presentation of his 
number. I promised him that, in an emergency, I 
could find for him a young woman who could re- 
place the Baroness. By the time we ordered des- 
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sert, he was feeling better, although he was still 
distressed with the idea that the Baroness might lose 
the opportunity of making her theatrical début 
with him on the famous stage of the Alhambra. 

“While we were discussing these affairs, three 
men came into the bar and approached our table. 
One of them, who wore spectacles and a long grey 
beard, bowed to the Prince and said in a low 
tone: 

““Have I the honour of addressing His Royal 
Highness, Prince Hector?’ ” 

““*The Prince admitted his identity and the man 
with the spectacles went on: 

“J am Dr. Serome, consulting specialist and 
director of the Insane Asylum at Ville-d’Avray.’ ” 

**Enchanted,’ said the Prince, ‘have some 
coffee.’ ” 

“I beg Your Royal Highness to excuse me, but 
I have come to carry out an order which I have 
here and which is signed by the Prefect of Police.’ ” 

“The Prince looked at the paper while Dr. 
Serome went on talking: 

“I am forced to take Your Highness to my 
asylum at the Ville-d’Avray, because Your High- 
ness is suffering with ereutophobia, syschromatopsia 
and choreomania.’ ” 

“The Prince turned to me and whispered: 
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“*“He’s a delightful old bird. Let’s get him talk- 
ing.) ”’ 

“Then addressing the doctor, he added: 

“““And what does all that mean? All those names 
of little birds? My dear friend, I am frightfully be- 
hind with my sciences.’ ” 

““It means that Your Highness suffers from be- 
ing seen too much in public, that Your Highness is 
colour blind, and that Your Highness submits each 
day to bodily punishment which is most dangerous 
to the nervous system. As any one of your maladies 
would be sufficient to cause your interment, Her 
Majesty, Queen Sophie of Phrygia, made a special 
and official request to the Prefecture of the Siene, 
enclosing a report from the doctor of the Phrygian 
Legation. And that is the complete report which I 
have the honour of submitting to Your Highness 
before I take him to Ville-d’Avray.’ ” 

““*Are you really serious?’ ” 

*“*T am so serious, that if Your Highness makes 
the slightest attempt to resist, the two male nurses 
who accompany me will immediately put him in a 
straight jacket, and blindfold him. But, as I have 
never liked violence, I do hope that Your Royal 
Highness will follow me with good grace to that 
asylum, that veritable haven of rest, which awaits 
him.’ ” 
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“I don’t need to tell you; gentlemen; of the 
Prince’s anger. He stood up, picked up a bottle, 
and was about to break it over Dr. Serome’s head, 
when I intervened. I succeeded in calming the 
Prince. He finally realized that violence would 
be of no avail. He paid the check, begged me 
to inform you of the catastrophe and left in 
the ambulance with the alienist and the two 
nurses. 

“Such, gentlemen, are the frightful goings-on 
of which I have been the unhappy and helpless 
witness.” 

I looked at Monsieur Boris. He shook his head 
and said: 

“Only another one of Queen Sophie’s dirty 
tricks. You can well believe that the Queen will go 
the limit to keep the Prince from carrying out his 
plans.” 

“Yes, but this last atrocity is not lawful. The 
Prince is perfectly sane!” 

“Don’t forget, Monsieur Trema, that our ad- 
versaries are very powerful. Luckily, in the case of 
the Prince, we know where to find the victim.” 

Monsieur Blagessen left us as soon as we had 
promised to keep him in touch with every develop- 
ment of the case. 

He had no more than closed the door behind him, 
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when Monsieur Boris looked at his watch and 
said: 

“Monsieur Trema, our duty is clear: We must 
rush to the help of the Prince. We must find a way 
to free him from his padded cell. Would you 
mind going down and getting a taxi, while I at- 
tend to some little personal affairs?” 

The doorman of the Rivoli Palace went to get a 
taxi, while I tried to forget my impatience by 
perusing a newspaper in the writing-room. Ten 
minutes went by. Presently a young woman with 
a very pretty complexion and perfumed gener- 
ously with Royal Amber approached me and asked 
to see le Rire. I hastened to hand it to her. Then 
an extraordinarily deep voice came from the mouth 
of the little lady dressed in mauve: 

“Didn’t you recognize me?” 

Tt was Monsieur Boris once again. He had bor- 
rowed some elaborate little odds and ends from the 
chambermaid and had costumed himself with ex- 
traordinary art. In the taxi on the way to the 
asylum at Ville-d’Avray, he explained his plan: 

“Tt is now about ten o’clock in the evening. We 
will awaken the director of the asylum. Night 
favours our design. You will explain to him that I 
am the Princess Hilda, the sister-in-law of the 
Prince, and that I want to speak to him. I will get 
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into his room. It will only take me a few seconds to 
give him my disguise. He will depart with you and 
I will manage to escape early in the morning be- 
fore the trick has been discovered.” 

Monsieur Boris’ plan sounded feasible to me. 

When we finally arrived at the gate of the 
asylum, we had a lot of trouble waking up the 
night watchman. Eventually, however, he let us in 
and, persuaded after a heated argument, he con- 
sented to go and see whether or not the doctor was 
still in his office. 

Five minutes later the director appeared. He 
made no effort to conceal his bad humor. But, when 
I presented him to the Princess Hilda who, wearing 
a heavy veil, stood silently at my side, the doctor 
bowed most politely. When I told him that we had 
come to see his royal patient, he expressed com- 
plete stupefaction. 

“You must be mistaken, sir,”’ he said. ‘Neither 
this evening, nor today, nor yesterday, has any 
foreigner been brought to this asylum.” 

Monsieur Boris and I stared at one another 
aghast. It was obvious that the doctor was telling 
the truth. We could only conclude that Monsieur 
Blagessen had been fooled by the men who had 
kidnapped the Prince. They had only mentioned 
the name Ville-d’Avray to throw us off the track. 
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We apologized to the doctor and started back to 
Paris. 

“What rotten luck!” exclaimed Monsieur Boris, 
taking off his hat, his dress and his wig. “We are in 
a fine dish of soup. The Baroness and the Prince, 
both kidnapped by Sophie’s emissaries. And we 
haven’t the slightest clue to put us on their trail. 
What shall we do next?” 

Monsieur Boris’ indecision blotted out my last 
faint ray of hope. I stamped my feet on the floor 
of the taxi nervously. I felt like insulting him and 
his ridiculous disguises and of throwing him bodily 
out the door with his feathers and furs and his 
sickening perfume. To crown my annoyance, when 
we reached the gates, the guard took a look into 
the cab and with an equivocal laugh, murmured in 
a friendly way: 

“Have you been having a nice time, little sweet- 
hearts?” 

It took all my self-control to keep myself from 
smashing Monsieur Boris in the face. I broke out 
furiously: 

“So that is all you can do? My word, you have 
as much imagination as a flytrap. I’ve always under- 
stood, Monsieur Boris, that detectives had ideas 
and made clever deductions.” 

“Don’t be angry, Monsieur Trema 
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“But detectives are supposed to conjecture, to 
infer, to put two and two together!” 

“Please, Monsieur Trema, allow me to meditate, 
permit me to—” 

“That’s what you’ve been doing for an 
hour.” 

“Good God!” 

I looked at Monsieur Boris. He had pulled up his 
skirt and was digging madly in his trouser pocket. 
At last he pulled out a crumpled paper and read 
it in the dim light. Then he jumped up and down 
with joy, as well as he could considering his tight 
skirt, and kissed me in the Phrygian fashion—the 
process being to take my head in both hands the 
way one picks up a basin to throw out dirty 
water. 

“Monsieur Trema!” he said at last. “I perceive 
a light in the darkness. Do you see this paper? It 
contains a list of all the Phrygians who have re- 
cently arrived in France and among them I have 
found Captain Zurube, the husband of the black 
woman whose ear was amputated by the Baroness 
Galata. The Secret Service of the Legation has 
taken down his address. If we can trace Zurube, 
we are hot on the trail.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before, my dear Boris? 
Let us rush to that providential address.” 
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Monsieur Boris leaned out the window and called 
to the chauffeur: 

“54 Square Montholon.” 

He immediately readjusted his feminine attire, 
put on his wig, arranged his veil, at the same time 
explaining to me: 

“Zurube lives in that house. When we arrive, 
you must rent a room. Don’t forget that you 
are in fine good humour. After that, we shall 
See,7 

The taxi stopped. I paid the chauffeur. I entered 
the little hotel, and, very timidly, like a nervous 
lover, I asked for a room for the night. The pro- 
prietress looked us over, suspicious, and answered 
to discourage us: 

“T haven’t a thing except a very beautiful room 
on the first floor. It is thirty-five francs.” 

“T will take it, madame.” 

Five minutes later we were locked in the room. 
Boris, who was feeling very warm, put his wig on 
the mantelpiece and lit a cigarette. 

“Good. Here we are. Now we must try to dis- 
cover Zurube’s room. But every precaution is 
necessary. He is a clever man, suspicious of every- 
one and everything, and he may even have an 
acolyte of the Queen’s working with him—” 

“The best way would be to look at the register 
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at the desk. Surely that would give us the number 
of his room. Let me go and try.” 

Monsieur Boris stopped me: 

“Listen,” he said. 

In the silence of the hotel, we could hear a 
strange sound, like that of a cat miaowing. I 
looked at Monsieur Boris and whispered: 

“What kind of an animal is that?” 

“That is a banjo. Zurube, one time leader of the 
band of King Paul III, adores negro melodies. He 
is tuning his banjo. Let us try and discover from 
where the sound is coming.” 

Monsieur Boris put on his wig and followed me 
into the badly lighted hallway. We went up to the 
second floor. The weird noises were coming from 
Room 17. So our enemy lived there? There was 
only one way to make sure and that was to peek 
through the key hole. I bent down, put my eye to 
the tiny opening and suddenly seized Monsieur 
Boris by the skirt, just managing to stifle an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 
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A MATTER OF KIDNAPPING IN 
MONTHOLON SQUARE 


“WHAT is going on? Who is there?” asked Mon- 
sieur Boris. 

While I was recovering from my emotion, he 
looked in his turn. He stood up, his face ashen pale, 
and said: 

“It is she—it is she!” 

“Of course, it is! She is stretched out on the sofa. 
They have killed her—the wretches! Let me break 
down the door!” 

“No, no! Come with me.” 

Monsieur Boris dragged me away. My legs were 
trembling. My head was in a whirl. She, my darling 
Lydia, was there, dead perhaps, in the power of 
that devil Zurube, who watched over her while he 
clawed away at his banjo. 

Never before had I so thoroughly understood 
the hard and complicated cruelty of the Ori- 
ental. 

When we reached our room, I drank a glass of 
water and seized Boris roughly by the wrists: 

“Well, my friend, did you see what I saw?” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe she’s dead. They have 
hidden her in Zurube’s place because it never oc- 
curred to them that we would seek her there.” 
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“J am ready to murder that dog in cold blood. 
Come, Boris, a woman’s life is at stake.” 

“A clever ruse is always worth more than brute 
force. Let me think for a minute.” 

Like all great detectives, Monsieur Boris had his 
own special method for the purpose of meditation. 
He stretched himself out on the rug, flat on his 
stomach, and he put his index fingers in his ears. 
Under ordinary conditions, I would have burst out 
laughing. Instead I looked at him like a Hindu 
kahar, fascinated by a fakir, and I waited patiently. 

“JT have found the answer,” said Monsieur Boris, 
rising from the floor and brushing the dust from 
his clothes. “We must entice Zurube out of his 
room and profit by his absence to carry off the 
Baroness.” 

“That’s the idea! That’s great! But how do you 
propose to do it?” 

“Wait a minute—you'll see.” 

Monsieur Boris walked to the fireplace, stuck his 
hand up the chimney and drew out about half a 
pound of soot. Then, with a science in the art of 
making up which would have astonished an ex- 
perienced actor, he commenced to blacken his face 
before the mirror. 

“I understand!” I cried out, “‘you are going to 
disguise yourself as a negro.” 
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“Oh, no, I’m not—as a negress.” 

“But, old man, you have a blonde wig!” 

“What difference does that make? I will only 
‘be more attractive to the captain. Now listen to me. 
You go and chat with the boy who is on duty for 
the night. That will give me an opportunity to 
leave the hotel unnoticed. Five minutes later I 
will ring and tell him to go up and inform the 
gentleman in No. 17 that a lady from Martinique 
wants to see him in the salon. Zurube, learning that 
a negress is waiting for him, will come downstairs. 
You will slip into his room and carry off the 
Baroness. After a few minutes of conversation, 
Zurube will return to his room. You will go down- 
stairs before he has had the opportunity to give the 
alarm. I shall have left the door to the hotel half 
open. You will come out with her and then we will 
ali three discuss the next move. Is that under- 
stood?” 

Monsieur Boris repeated his programme, because 
we could only expect to succeed if every move was 
perfectly carried out. And this was the only chance 
we had. 

When I had inspected and passed upon the 
travesty of Monsieur Boris, I went down to the 
desk. The pseudo-negress followed me on tiptoe. 

The boy was dozing in an arm chair. There was 
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no need for me to disturb him. Five minutes later 
I heard him climbing the stairs to Zurube’s room. 
He knocked and the banjo player came out almost 
immediately. I heard two men on the staircase. I 
dashed into the hallway and in a second I was at 
No. 17. I pushed the door open, my heart beating 
madly. 

The Baroness Galata was there, stretched out on 
the sofa. I leaned over her, her beautiful eyes were 
half open. She was scarcely breathing. Her pretty 
hand was hanging motionless by her side. I mur- 
mured: 

“Lydia—here I am! Wake up quickly!” She 
did not move. She looked at me. Her feeble voice 
seemed to come from another world: 

“What do you want? Leave me alone.” 

But I had to act. Minutes, even seconds, were 
precious. I took Lydia in my arms and carried her 
into the dark hallway. I was afraid of running 
headlong into Zurube. But as Abélard said so 
wisely in 1134: ““There is a God for lovers.” 

While I hid myself in the dark shadows on the 
first floor, still holding Lydia in my arms, I heard 
Zurube climbing the stairs. I rushed down to the 
ground floor and went out by the door which 
Monsieur Boris had left unlatched. 

It was a black night, but I could make out the 
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silhouette of the negress detective across the street. 

“So you succeeded? She has only fainted,” Mon- 
sieur Boris remarked. 

“I don’t know what has happened to her, but I 
certainly can’t carry her to the Place de |’Opera. 
Hurry and get a taxi, because that horrible Zurube 
will be after us in a minute.” 

Luck was with us us. A taxi appeared. 

We climbed in, regardless of the suspicious look 
which the chauffeur gave us. He may well have 
been astonished to pick up, at midnight in Mon- 
tholon Square, a bareheaded man, an unconscious 
woman, and a blonde negress. 

A quarter of an hour later, I tenderly deposited 
my precious burden on my bed while Monsieur 
Boris washed himself in the bathroom. 

The condition of my darling Lydia worried me 
tecribly. I couldn’t understand it. Her pulse was 
scarcely beating and her hands were icy cold. 

“She is under the influence of a powerful drug,” 
Monsieur Boris explained to me. With the aid of 
some soap and water, he had once more become a 
white man. 

“Monsieur Boris,” I said to him, “‘do me a great 
favour. Go and wake up Dr. Granulet, who lives 
on the third floor to the left, and ask him to come 
here immediately.” 
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I stayed alone with Lydia. My joy at finding her 
and at knowing that she was under my protection 
was all spoiled by the fear that her condition was 
serious. Dear Lydia, whose hand, cold and lifeless, 
I was caressing—I would have given you, that eve- 
ning, half my blood to animate your adorable ex- 
pression and to put the heat of life into your 
bloodless lips. 

After an eternity Dr. Granulet appeared. He was 
only half awake and he blinked when he saw what 
was lying on my bed. He murmured: 

“Has the child been cared for?” 

“No, there is no child! That is not the trouble. 
My friend, lying there on the bed, has been 
drugged. I haven’t time now to tell you the cir- 
cumstances. Examine her and tell me her condition, 
I beg you.” 

“It’s nothing at all,” he said after a minute, “‘she 
is drunk with ether. Give her, every hour, a spoon- 
ful of milk, some cod-liver oil and some boric acid. 
In twelve hours she will be quite recovered. Good 
night, gentlemen.” 

I thanked the doctor and for the rest of the 
night Monsieur Boris and I took care of Lydia. 
Gabardine arrived at about eight o’clock and was 
shocked to find a woman lying on my bed. 

“She is coming to,” Monsieur Boris whispered, 
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“she is already getting colour in her cheeks.” 

Lydia’s eyes finally opened and, like a child 
awakening from a dream, she looked at us stupe- 

fied. I stood beside her and took her hand in 

“mine. 

“Do you recognize me?” 

“Lucien? But where am I? Whose room is this? 
Am I dreaming?” 

“You are in my apartment, my dear friend. I 
saved you from your enemies.” 

She seemed to be making a great mental effort. 
Finally she murmured: 

“My enemies?” 

Then sitting up suddenly and seizing me by the 
arm, she cried: 

“Where is that awful man?” 

“Tt was Captain Zurube who carried you off. I 
found you and now I am going to stand guard 
over you like a watchdog.” 

She gazed at me and squeezed my hand. She en- 
veloped me with the grateful heat of her beautiful 
eyes. It was all I could do to restrain myself from 
crushing her to my heart and crying out my devo- 


tion. 
I sat down very close to her and asked her how 


she felt. 
“I feel very much better. I am still a little weak, 
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but that won’t last long. It is all as though I had 
had a frightful nightmare.” 

“Do you remember what happened?” 

“As nearly as I can recall, this is what took place: 
It may have been yesterday or a month ago, on that 
point I am at a loss. But, at all events, Zurube 
came to see me. His unexpected visit did not strike 
me as being particularly welcome. I warned 
Ygdahl, who decided to be present at the inter- 
view, hidden behind a curtain. Zurube informed 
me that his wife, the negress of the palace, wanted 
to tell me of something very serious which had re- 
cently happened in Barigoul. Immediately suspect- 
ing treachery of some sort, I refused to accompany 
Zurube. He began to threaten me. Ygdahl inter- 
vened. Zurube managed to drug him and mastered 
me in the same way. I lost consciousness. I can 
vaguely remember being carried away in an auto- 
mobile. Then, when I regained my senses, I found 
myself in a strange room. I was lying on a sofa. 
Almost immediately, a wet handkerchief was 
pressed over my mouth and nose and, before I lost 
consciousness, I heard these words: ‘In twenty- 
four hours, Her Majesty will tell us a safe place 
to take her.’ That was all. I remembered nothing 
‘more and my first agreeable sensation after that 
bad dream was the appeal of a friendly voice and 
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the comforting caress of a strong and loyal hand. 
Lucien, never shall I forget what you have risked 
for me. But I must know how you so quickly dis- 
covered where that frightful bandit lived.” 

In my turn, I narrated my Odyssey to Lydia. 
When I told her that the Prince had disappeared, 
she exclaimed: 

“Did they get him, too? That’s the Queen 
again. We must save him—Lucien, my friend, re- 
member that he has signed his contract with the 
director of the Alhambra. Monsieur Blagessen had 
everything arranged for the 28th. Oh, this is aw- 
ful!” 

“Lydia, I beg you, calm yourself. Before we 
think of His Royal Highness, we must be certain 
of your health. I’m going to tell you perfectly 
frankly that I don’t care a damn about Phrygia, — 
the Queen Mother Sophie, her little Anatole, and all 
their maniacal plots. Lydia, my beloved, nothing 
counts except you. For you I would give my life. 
In my eyes you are the symbol of that woman of 
whom one dreams and whom one never meets.” 

The Baroness Galata listened to me her eyes half 
closed. She squeezed my hand in her feverish little 
fingers. She gently leaned her head against my 
shoulder and she murmured: 

“Lucien, speak to me like that again. It seems to 
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me that you love me. What a marvellous awaken- 
ing!” 

“Ah! Lydia, my darling, hope is reborn within 
me since I have found you again. You have fasci- 
nated me since our first meeting—I, who had 
thought myself above sentimental weakness. You 
have conquered me by the strangeness of your 
charms, you have captivated me by the sound of 
your voice, by the perfumed smoothness of your 
skin, by the abandon of your every graceful move. 
And I, poor writer, who for better or for worse, 
strive to distract my readers, have discovered at 
last a beautiful emotion of a real sentiment.” 

The Baroness Galata put her little hand over my 
mouth and, very quietly, she said: 

“Lucien, will you let me suggest an idea? You 
won't be angry, will you, if I give you some ad- 
vice?” 

“Of course not—but why?” I said, disconcerted. 

“Well, don’t say another word; don’t speak any 
more about your love—simply kiss me on the lips.” 

Oh! But that kiss was sweet! Doubtless I have 
described hundreds of kisses equally sweet in writ- 
ing my romances. Hundreds of times I have 
evoked, at the end of my fountain pen, the con- 
ventional dizziness of the ingénue in the arms of a 
lustful man, of the great lady who offers herself out 
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of pure caprice, of the coquette whose triumph is 
her passion. But all that seemed to me artificial, 
now that I myself knew exactly what it meant. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door and 
Gabardine appeared. She seemed stupid and over- 
come with surprise. 

“Monsieur, Monsieur,” she said. “Ah! I see, that 
explains it!” 

“What? What are you talking about?” 

“The hall is full of people who want to see 
Monsieur.” 

“People? Who? Explain yourself.” 

““How should I know? They don’t speak French. 
There is a line of them all the way up the stairs. 
Even the concierge is frightened.” 

I heard the sound of voices confirming what 
Gabardine had said. 

“But where is Monsieur Boris?” I said. 

“Do you mean the gentleman with the wig? He 
is talking with those men and he told me to come 
and tell you. But, Monsieur, it is unbelievable. 
There are almost five hundred of them!” 

“You stay with Madame. Lydia, if you need any- 
thing, Gabardine will get it for you. I must go and 
see what is happening.” 

I left the room, went through my office and 
found Monsieur Boris in the parlour. He was 
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haranguing twenty men of Oriental type. He was 
haranguing them in Phrygian and they listened to 
his words with great attention. And in the door- 
way, I saw still more heads struggling to get 
closer, eager to hear. 

Monsieur Boris turned to me and in French gave 
me the key to the situation: 

“These gentlemen are delegates from the Repub- 
lican Party of Barigoul. They have formed a dele- 
gation of three hundred men and their president, 
His Excellency Monsieur Saccabona, here present, 
wishes to speak to you.” 
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Ar the mention of his name, an old man with a 
complexion like a ripe olive, flabby cheeks and his 
hair in a bang, placed his right hand on his heart 
and his left hand on his lips. I bowed in my turn 
and, throwing him a clumsy kiss, I said: 

“Noble fossil, what is the object of your 
visit?” 

Monsieur Boris translated my words. Saccabona 
answered him with a melodious voice which re- 
minded me of a flute solo. He spoke at great length 
and when he had finished, Monsieur Boris summed 
up his speech to this effect: 

“Phrygia is bubbling over. It is effervescing 
like champagne. The partisans of the future presi- 
dent—you have before you the most ardent sup- 
porters—have sworn immortal hatred to the de- 
fenders of royalty, that is to say, to Anatole’s party. 
Last week there was a terrible battle in the main 
street of Barigoul. They fought each other with 
old shoes and cakes of washing soap. The An- 
atolists besieged the house of Abraham Mosquito 
and bombarded it with fish cakes. The three hun- 
dred Phrygian radicals, the same men you now 
see in your hallway and on your staircase, avenged 
themselves by burning a mannequin, which was 
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supposed to be a likeness of Queen Sophie, with 
nitrate of silver. In a word, everybody tried to in- 
flict some sort of damage on everybody else, be- 
cause of their ardent love for Prince Hector. But 
when Count Karibou, our Ambassador, told Sac- 
cabona that the Queen had plotted to kidnap His 
Royal Highness, the Three Hundred Radicals 
could think and hear of nothing but their duty. 
Consequently, they all chipped in and bought three 
hundred old gondolas which were not in use on the 
shores of the Adriatic. They were thus enabled to 
make an extremely economical, if somewhat dan- 
gerous, voyage to Marseilles. As the Council of the 
League of Nations flatly refused to recognize them 
as an official organization, they travelled incognito 
from Marseilles to Paris, hidden away in six wagons 
ordinarily used for the transportation of storage 
meat. As soon as they arrived at the Gare de Lyon, 
they hastened to the rue Fontaine, to our Legation. 
The Count Karibou, who was still in bed, sent a 
message to Saccabona by our assistant (you know 
the little blond chap who spends his time arranging 
the archives) to the effect that he knew nothing 
except that His Royal Highness had been abducted 
the night before and, not wishing to be bothered 
with his visitors any longer, he advised them to 
consult Monsieur Lucien Trema, a man of letters, 
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residing at 7 Bis, rue Lalo. He explained to them 
that Monsieur Trema with the aid of Monsieur 
Boris, chief of the Secret Service of the Embassy, 
had commenced investigations with the object of 
finding Prince Hector. And there you have,” con- 
cluded Monsieur Boris, “the reason why His Ex- 
cellency stands before you.” 

“I understand. But what possible use can I be 
to these gentlemen. Just to kill time, you might in- 
form His Excellency, Monsieur Saccabona, that 
_ his visit, along with that of his three hundred sup- 
porters, does me great honour.” 

The President of the Republican Committee had 
scarcely heard the translation of these words when 
he approached me, shook hands with great effusion, 
and spoke to me lengthily in a low voice: 

“Here’s the situation,” explained Monsieur Boris. 
“These gentlemen have been informed of Prince 
Hector’s project. They know that he proposes to 
make his election to the Presidency an absolute im- 
possibility by creating a great scandal. Conse- 
quently, they are as much interested as are the 
Royalists in keeping him out of sight. To sum it 
all up if His Royal Highness escapes from the 
clutches of Queen Sophie, he will fall into the 
tender hands of the Three Hundred Radicals, who 
are determined to prevent him from ruining his 
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august reputation by breaking soup plates in a 
music hall.” 

“And so?” 

“And so His Excellency; Monsieur Saccabona, 
has come to warn you, in a friendly way, that 
it will be absolutely useless for you to attempt to 
help the Prince in the accomplishment of his 
plan.” 

“And what if I insist on helping him?” 

“Tn that case, the Three Hundred Radicals will 
attach themselves to you like so many leeches. 
They will watch every move you make and you 
will not be able to go out without a silent escort of 
hot-headed Phrygians.” 

“Won’t that make a lovely little parade!” 

“They want you to take a solemn vow on the 
Constitution. Go ahead and vow. It doesn’t mean 
anything.” 

“I believe you’re right. Kindly inform that 
antiquated piece of rubbish that I am ready to do 
anything at all to please him.” 

Monsieur Boris transmitted my resolution. Sac- 
cabona’s face bloomed like a rose. He addressed and 
convinced his acolytes, who bowed low with mur- 
murs of approbation. Then he took from the 
pocket of his long-tailed coat, a tiny black book 
which looked like the laundry record. He kissed the 
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first page with great devotion and put his left knee 
to the floor. 

“What is it all about?” I asked Monsieur 
Boris. 

“That little book is the Constitution. It has just 
been revised, but it has not yet been properly 
printed because all the workmen of the National 
Printing Company in Barigoul are on strike. They 
demand a working day of one hour and a half, and 
music boxes behind the type so that they set it up 
_ harmoniously. Now, get down on your left knee, 
like Saccabona; kiss the Constitution; hold out 
your hand, and say: Houm-fidju. That means, ‘I 
take oath.’ ” 

I carried out Monsieur Boris’ instruction to the 
letter and in a firm voice, I pronounced the words: 
“Houm-fidju.” 

With that, Saccabona kissed me on both cheeks, 
and, one after the other, the Three Hundred Radi- 
cals filed through the parlour to kiss me, each one 
holding me by the ears. I was forced to display 
the patience of an angel, for, after Lydia’s kiss, it 
was difficult to put up with these gentlemen from 
Barigoul who smelled of oil, onions, garlic, and 
pilaff. 

I sighed with satisfaction when Gabardine had 
slammed the door on the coat tails of the last of 
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sieur Boris to join me in the bedroom. I narrated 
my adventure to Lydia while I vigorously rubbed 
my face with eau de cologne perfumed with am- 
ber. 

“Come in, Monsieur Boris,” I said to the de- 
tective. “After these grave events, we must delib- 
erate as to our future conduct. What do you 
think?” 

“Well, let us go over the facts of the case. As 
His Royal Highness is certainly not in an insane 
asylum, there is no doubt but that he is Queen 
Sophie’s prisoner and that he is planning a means 
of escape.” 

“Do you think that Her Majesty would have 
locked him up in the house on the Avenue 
Mozart?” 

“TI would be astonished, were that the case. But 
we must be sure just the same. Tomorrow I will 
advise you on that point.” 

“Then you have a plan?” 

“Yes. How many days have we before the Prince 
is supposed to appear at the Alhambra?” 

I turned to Lydia with a questioning look. 

“Monsieur Boris,” she said, ‘“‘as I see that we 
have in you a faithful friend, I am going to re- 
veal to you a great secret, which Monsieur Blagessen 
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has not as yet disclosed. His Royal Highness had 
a secret interview last week with the director of the 
music hall. They signed an agreement under the 
terms of which the Prince will appear in an ex- 
traordinary burlesque number, not next month, 
but on Friday, January 28th. On the 26th, all 
Paris will be covered with posters announcing to 
the public the sensational début of His Highness, 
Prince Hector of Phrygia. Last of all, to provide 
against any indiscretion, it was arranged that 
neither the manager nor the Prince should inter- 
view the Press before that date. They both realized 
the necessity of absolute secrecy. Alas! All that is 
useless now, because the enemies of the Prince have 
had wind of the plot and have succeeded in lock- 
ing him up.” 

Monsieur Boris had listened with great atten- 
tion. 

“We still have three days to find and to liberate 
our unhappy Prince. The time is short but never- 
theless I think that I can assure you that the Prince 
will play his réle on the 28th. Monsieur Trema, 
you will kindly set the director of the Alhambra at 
ease on this point. And now, I must go. Rendez- 
vous tomorrow, at the corner of the Avenue 
Mozart and the rue du Ranelagh, at eleven 
o'clock.” 
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Monsieur Boris departed. I took Lydia’s hands in 
mine and I said to her: 

“For the time being, querida mia, you must obey 
me. You are to stay in my house until further or- 
ders because it is the only place where you are 
safe. When you feel a little better, you must tele- 
phone to your maid and have her bring you every- 
thing you need. When she has closed your house 
on the Albert I°’, she can come here to wait on 
you.” 

“But what about you, Lucien? Isn’t this your 
room?” 

“T shall do nicely on the sofa in my study, and I 
shall have the happiness of watching over your 
slumbers like a faithful wolf hound on the 
threshold of his queen. And if Zurube arrives, 
there will be something doing!” 

Lydia thanked me with a look which was too 
sweet for words and she murmured: 

“Lucien, you are as good as Theodosius the 
Cardiac, the patron saint of the Phrygians!” 

Then, spontaneously, she put her arms around 
my neck and whispered, in Phrygian, words that 
were more melodious than the buzzing of bees 
around white lilacs. Plunged into a delightful coma 
by her tender kisses, I was gradually losing all re- 
gard for reality, when someone tapped me on the 
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shoulder. I jumped to my feet, turned around and 
found myself gazing at Gabardine, who asked me 
placidly: 

“Would Monsieur please give me some money to 
pay the milk bill?” 
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Tue day was a series of delights for me. Lydia, 
thanks to Dr. Granulet’s orders, was able to get up 
at noon and we lunched téte-a-téte, served by 
her maid. Only Gabardine was not content. She 
looked with great disgust at Virginia’s beribboned 
apron. 

We spent the afternoon in a long conversation. 
I’m perfectly willing to admit that we were get- 
ting closer to each other by the hour, even by the 
minute. Away down within me, the ravages of 
love grew greater with each little squeeze of the 
hand. Ah! How far away I was from the solemn 
vows which I had taken on the altar of scepticism! 
I, who had always scoffed at the cult of Cupid, 
now felt myself giving way to the fascinations of 
this new faith. 

I knelt down—I think it was about five o’clock 
—on my mink rug (perhaps my minks had per- 
ished in a rat trap at Argenteuil, but that made no 
difference). I knelt down before Lydia to taste in 
all humility the sweetness of my defeat. 

And with my head resting in her velvety hands, 
I listened to her words the way one listens, with 
half-closed eyes, to the gentle air of one’s favour- 
ite cradle song. We talked until dinner time. We 
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_exhanged mere nothings which meant worlds to us, 

and we gave voice to wishes which were only 
dreams. Our clasped hands expressed new desires 
and our eyes shut tight on all that was real. It 
seemed to me that her marvellous body was im- 
prisoning that happiness which would soon be 
mine, and that, on her lovely lips, I was drinking 
voluptuousness like an anguished pilgrim on the 
threshold of an oasis. 

The next day, having ordered the two domestics 
to allow no one to enter, I went to the Avenue 
Mozart. 

It was eleven o’clock. I walked up and down and 
around the corner of the rue du Ranelagh. After 
a quarter of an hour, I began to worry about Mon- 
sieur Boris. Although it was a most imprudent 
thing to do, I walked by No. 192 to take a good 
look at the house of Madame de Sargasse. I looked 
in the window of a shirt store, affecting the atti- 
tude of a passer-by looking for work. Suddenly, I 
heard an imperative voice behind me: 

“Follow me!” 

I turned around. Who had spoken to me? Could 
it be possible that that employe of the gas company 
with his cap pulled down over his eyes and a big 
ledger under his arm could have addressed me? 

I followed the man, bearded like a monk, to the 
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Avenue de la Mouette. Then he turned around and 
said: 

“Good morning, Monsieur Trema. Don’t you 
recognize me?” 

“Congratulations, Monsieur Boris!—Lady’s 
maid, woman of the world, negress, gas man. But 
what will you be playing next?” 

“J don’t know myself. What do you expect? One 
must howl with the rest of the wolves since life is 
nothing but a masquerade ball. Monsieur Trema, I 
have made a discovery: Queen Sophie has disap- 
peared with Hazym and Graff. Thanks to this 
disguise, I was able to examine the house at my 
leisure. I have been over it from top to bottom— 
nobody! The housekeeper was able to tell me this: 
“Madame left last evening with two gentlemen. 
They took away the baggage and did not say when 
they would return.’ ” 

“Well?” 

“Well, we have lost all trace of Prince Hector. 
If we are to find him, we shall need both patience 
and good luck.” 

“But, Monsieur Boris, this is the 24th! The day 
after tomorrow every paper in Paris will announce 
his sensational début. What are we going to do? 
Only this morning, Monsieur Blagessen telephoned 
to find out what to say to the director of the Al- 
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hambra who, it seems, is getting nervous because 
the prince gives no sign of life. I told Monsieur 
Blagessen to come to see me at two o’clock. Have 
lunch with us, Monsieur Boris, and we will decide 
what to do.” 

I conducted Monsieur Boris, his cap and _ his 
ledger toward the rue Lalo. Gabardine opened the 
door. 

“Monsieur,” she said to me in a low voice, “while 
you were out, a stranger arrived and rang the bell 
for five minutes. As I did not open the door, con- 
forming to Monsieur’s orders, Madame the Baron- 
ess instructed me to let him in.” 

“The devil! Did you do it?” 

“I took the stranger into Monsieur’s study and 
Madame is now talking with him.” 

“Then he is still here?” 

““Yes, Monsieur.” 

“What does he look like, Gabardine? Tell me 
quickly!” 

“He is small, but he gives the impression of a 
very thin tall man. And his hair is half black and 
half blond.” 

“Explain yourself, Gabardine. How did he wear 
his hair?” 

““He has a part on one side and he is entirely bald 
on the other.” 
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“Does he speak French?” 

“No, Monsieur. When he came in, he said: 
‘La Baroune! La Baroune! La Baroune!’ A half a 
dozen times.” 

I turned to Monsieur Boris. We had the same 
thought: 

“Tt is Captain Zurube!” 

Then, addressing myself to Gabardine: 

“Are you sure that he is in my study with 
Madame the Baroness?” 

“Yes, Monsieur. No one except the maid has left 
the apartment.” 

“Good! Monsieur Boris, we have a superb op- 
portunity. The rat is trapped. Take that old sword 
out of the umbrella stand, go through the dining 
room and hide yourself behind the door of my 
study. I, armed with this riding crop, will go 
through the bedroom. When you hear me, rush into 
the study and the two of us together will jump 
on Zurube before he has a chance to get on the 
defensive.” 

“I get you—I’ll be delighted to take a crack at 
that bird.” 

I disappeared in the hallway and reached my 
bedroom on tiptoe. With great emotion I breathed 
in Lydia’s intoxicating perfume and gazed at the 
mauve dressing gown which was lying on the bed. 
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I would have loved to wander about, without 
Lydia’s knowing it, in this room which was hers 
now and which she had already decorated according 
to her tastes. I would have loved to touch all the 
precious trinkets which she had placed on the 
bureau, those little boxes of pale jade adorned with 
her crest; those tiny toilet articles and those 
bottles full of lovely odours with which she 
rubbed her little hands each day. Like a passionate 
archaeologist, I would have continued to con- 
template the childish idols of my new cult—if the 
sound of a guttural, discordant voice had not 
brought me to my senses. Zurube was there. Per- 
haps he was threatening my darling Lydia. 

Brusquely I opened the door and bounded into 
my study at the exact moment when Monsieur 
Boris, brandishing his rusty sword, appeared 
through the other door. 

Lydia screamed, I burst out laughing when I saw 
Ygdahl’s stupefied expression as he glanced at my 
riding crop and then at the point of the sword. 

“Let us throw away our weapons!” I exclaimed. 
“The quid pro quo is stupid. Monsieur Boris, I take 
great pleasure in introducing to you Monsieur 
Yegdahl, secretary to the Baroness Galata.” 

“Heavens, what a shock you gave me!” said 
Lydia, looking at me like a frightened gazelle. 
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I explained the misunderstanding and she trans- 
lated it to Ygdahl who, in his turn, made some 
strange noises with his throat which I took to sig- 
nify hilarity. Then, spontaneously, he threw him- 
self at my neck and kissed me. 

“That makes the three hundred and first 
Phrygian kiss since this morning,” I said to Lydia, 
“I am beating all records!” 

“But your last one was the most sincere of all,” 
replied Lydia, “because, my dear Lucien, in Ygdahl 
you have a faithful and devoted slave. You saved 
his life. He will never forget it. Shake hands with 
him to seal the pact.” 

I held out my hand to Ygdahl who, almost 
moved to tears by this mark of esteem, threw him- 
self into my arms and kissed me on the forehead 
with the gravity of a monk in prayer. 

“Three hundred and two,” I murmured, while 
Lydia, amused, protested: 

“Lucien, dear, will you never be serious?” 

At this point Gabardine announced: 

“Monsieur and Madame are served.” 

I took Lydia’s arm and we went into the dining 
room, followed by Boris and Ygdahl. We discussed 
the situation. Monsieur Boris told Lydia of his 
fruitless efforts at the house of Madame de Sar- 
gasse. 
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“Monsieur Boris, I am in despair,” said Lydia. 
“Where is the Prince? How are we ever going to 
find him?” 

“Madame, allow me to try the impossible. But 
I no longer dare claim that I will find him in time 
to play his part on the 28th.” 

“Well, we'll have to make the best of it! What- 
ever happens, we will say nothing to Monsieur 
Blagessen. It is much better to keep him in the 
dark. I shall simply inform him that we have re- 
ceived news from His Highness and that he has 
instructed us to tell the director of the Alhambra 
not to change the programme. I have a feeling that 
everything will be all right.” 

“Theodosius the Cardiac hears you,” I said, hold- 
ing my right hand over the fruit dish. 

Lydia slapped me affectionately on the wrist and 
scolded me delightfully: 

“Lucien, you must not make fun of our 
Theodosius!” 

“No, dear, I’m sorry. I remember reading about 
how sensitive he was.” 

“That isn’t the reason, but I am awfully super- 
stitious. I am sure that the Prince will triumph over 
his enemies.” 

“IT am not so sure, and I do wish that Monsieur 
Boris could give us some encouragement.” 
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We took coffee in the study. By this time, Vir- 
ginia had returned with Lydia’s trunks. She had 
locked up the house which was now entirely un- 
inhabited. 

Monsieur Blagessen appeared at ten minutes past 
two. We reassured him as best we could. He seemed 
happy to learn that his august pupil would do 
him honour on the 28th, and told us that the 
manager of the music hall was preparing an 
enormous publicity campaign for that memorable 
evening. He was sending invitations to members 
of the diplomatic corps, to officials to the Quai 
d’Orsay and to the more striking members of the 
foreign colony. 

“His Highness will have a unique setting for his 
first theatrical performance,” he concluded. “I, 
myself, have never broken plates before so noble an 
assemblage.” 

Monsieur Blagessen left. Monsieur Boris took 
Ygdahl to the Legation to learn the latest news 
and, if necessary, to use him as an assistant. 

Lydia and I were left alone. In the course of our 
téte-a-téte, we discussed some more attractive sub- 
jects. She asked me: 

“Lucien, how is it possible that you, the author of 
The Singing Arab, Chaste Thrills, Lost Wanderers, 
and Foolish Albinos, have never loved?” 
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“I often ask myself that question. Perhaps it is 
because I spend so much time observing women 
that I never have time to treat them personally. 
Perhaps it is because Destiny has always placed 
along my way women who imagined love and who 
actually asked no more from it than a fugitive em- 
brace. Perhaps it is because your saint, Theodosius 
the Cardiac, has been watching on high over my 
heart to assure a virginity for your dear lily white 
little hands to initiate into the wonders of love. 
That, I am inclined to believe, when, in the rather 
sombre setting of this room, I offer you my heart 
in the hope that you will never give it back.” 

Lydia, her head resting on my shoulder, half 
buried in a pile of cushions; murmured passion- 
ately: 

“Talk some more, Lucien. Say to me everything 
which you have whispered in the ears of countless 
other women. Allow me to enjoy the same caress- 
ing words, the same intoxicating epithets. Em- 
broider the same motifs on the eternal subject. 
Yes! Yes! I am not jealous, because I know that 
those other women have only heard words—I know 
that for them you only fashioned pretty speeches 
—while for me, the words are the same, but—” 

“But the voice has changed.” 

Lydia put her head in my lap. I took her head 
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like that of a child and, leaning over her blonde 
curls which seemed to me to be perfumed with an 
essence hitherto unknown, I added: 

“Yes, Lydia, my dearest, the voice has changed 
because a new heart has thrilled beneath your 
touch. One evening I was musing. Guided by in- 
visible Hazard, that gnome which sometimes leads 
us to the entrance of the grave, I followed a man, 
a prince, who led me on because of his unusual ap- 
pearance and his peculiar gestures. I expected to 
laugh and then, suddenly, everything changed be- 
cause that little adventure led me, surreptitiously, 
mysteriously, toward the one woman who was hold- 
ing my destiny in her heavenly smile. And that is 
how Lucien Trema, a vaunted psychologist, a writer 
of smooth phrases, an honest man, and a realist, has, 
as night approaches on a January afternoon, the 
audacity to ask the Baroness Galata for her hand in 
marriage.” 

Lydia did not answer. She put her arms around 
my neck and at last she whispered in my ear: 

“The audacity is not so great as the sincerity of 
the reply will be.” 

“Which means?—” 

“That you shall have my answer at midnight 
on the 28th of January.” 

I understood and I kissed Lydia’s hand. 
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“Could we have a little tea?” she asked. 

I rang. Gabardine appeared with an evening 
paper. While Lydia went into my room to get some 
cigarettes, I took a glance at the latest reports from 
the outside world. Suddenly, I was intrigued by a 
telegram in the Foreign News section which read: 


A REVOLUTION IN BARIGOUL. 


Abraham Mosquito seizes the Royal Palace. 
The allied troops retreat to the summit of the Miran- 


dole. 
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THE RED SPECTRE 
“Lypia,” I called, “listen to this”: 


Barigoul, the 24th of January. The Phrygian capital 
has just been the theatre of dramatic events. 

It seems that the extremists of Barigoul are prepared 
to permit my extravagance in order to triumph over the 
supporters of Anatole, who are the partisans of the 
Regency, and the radicals, who want a Republic. 
Since the demission of Saccabona, political chaos has 
reigned in this country. The Presidential arm chair is 
empty! 

Abraham Mosquito has again come to the fore. At 
the head of fifteen hundred extremists, recruited among 
those functionaries of the new régime who have never 
been paid, at the head of fifteen hundred madmen armed 
with axes, with small cannons, and with daggers stolen 
under the cover of night from the Museum of the Ar- 
senal, Mosquito succeeded in entering the Royal Palace 
and took Saccabona’s Cabinet leader, along with his 
three stenographers, prisoners. The unfortunate women 
have been locked up in Queen Sophie’s glass closets and 
Saccabona’s right hand man is imprisoned in the store- 
room of the royal kitchen. 

The fifteen hundred extremists divided the objects of 
value among themselves and immediately sold them to 
the antique shops on the Square of Cooked Vegetables. 
Finally, purely for the sake of propaganda, they sold at 
auction all the sacred relics of the Royal Palace. An 
American lady, representing the Red Cross, paid fifty- 
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two thousand dollars for some embroidered sheets which 
had been slept in by Anatole XIII. A lock of hair cut 
from the head of the Lenoire, the Princess Langoustia, 
lady-in-waiting to the defunct Queen Octavia, was 
bought for three thousand pounds sterling by Monsieur 
Wigson, a Regent Street barber. A paper weight adorned 
with the arms of Phrygia, painted in olive oil by Hir- 
rigatul, the Court artist, was purchased for one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand pesetas by a tourist from 
Madrid. 

The supporters of Anatole, hearing of this profana- 
tion, besieged the Royal Palace and bombarded the ex- 
tremists with books full of propaganda. Mosquito and his 
fifteen hundred faithful followers withstood the attack. 
We hear that an Anatolist fell into the moat which was 
full of water, while trying to throw the fourth volume 
of the Complete Works of Karl Marx. As we telegraph, 
he is hanging on the iron gate of the municipal canal; 
there is some hope that he may be saved. 

By an order of the head of the Diplomatic Corps, the 
allied armies which are composed of one French divi- 
sion, one squad of English infantry, and one American 
interpreter, have retired into the neutral zone on 
top of the Mirandole where they are camped around the 
obelisk erected to the memory of the illustrious Italian 
sage. 


“Dear God!” exclaimed Lydia, astounded. “‘Bari- 
goul, my poor capital, in the hands of the extrem- 
@ ists!” 
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‘Doubtless a Soviet will be formed.” 

“Yes, and then all the Anatolists and all the Re- 
publicans will be put to death.” 

“But, my dear Lydia, that will be a good way of - 
putting an end to all this fighting. And then, I be- 
lieve, Prince Hector’s troubles will cease, ipso facto. 
Because, they won’t need him any more either as a 
King or a President.” 

“May Heaven hear you!” 

“Unless, of course, the League of Nations takes 
a hand. Then there will be a civil war in no 
time.” 

A bell rang in the hall and interrupted our an- 
ticipations. Virginia appeared and announced: 

“His Excellency, the Minister of Phrygia.” 

I arose. Count Karibou appeared. He seemed very 
hot and very bothered. He held himself together 
long enough to kiss Lydia’s hand, and then he 
slumped. I thought he was going to fall, but he 
managed to say: 

“Monsieur Trema, have you heard the latest 
news?” 

“You mean about Barigoul? We were just read- 
ing about it.” 

“But it’s worse than that! I have just received a 
code telegram. Revolution is imminent in Phrygia. 
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The red wave is gradually washing us away. The 
city is at the boiling point!” 

“Do you know the number of killed or 
wounded?” 

Alasi?2 

Count Karibou buried his face in his hands. 
Lydia, in a very sympathetic manner, walked over 
to him: 

“Tell us the truth, my poor friend.” 

I was moved, myself. Patriotism is a very respect- 
able thing after all. The grief of this Phrygian, who 
was heartbroken over the misfortunes of his native 
land, seemed noble and praiseworthy to me. Before 
I knew what I was doing, I kissed him on the right 
cheek. He regarded me and murmured in a trem- 
bling voice: 

“Did you read about the Anatolist? You know, 
the one who was caught on the iron gate of the 
canal? Well, he was carried away by the current. 
He suddenly disappeared. He was discovered 
this evening in a dump heap. He was drowned 
and his body lay motionless on a bed of sardine 
cans.” 

Lydia and I both shuddered loudly. 

“Oh, that is frightful!” 

“But that is not all!” continued the diplomat, 
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who was now beside himself with excitement. 
“When the Anatolists, who were besieging the royal 
castle, saw the ill-fated man disappear, they had 
only one thought and that was to save him as soon 
as he reached the end of the canal. They rushed 
across the city to Sainte-Croix, but the dump heap 
is fourteen miles from Barigoul. You can imagine 
what happened in that time!” 

“No; what happened?” 

“The extremists, having successfully withstood 
the siege and held the palace, now walked quietly 
out and pillaged the houses of the absent Anatolists. 
They took the women and children and shut them 
up in the catacombs of Theodosius the Cardiac. 
They arrested the policemen, freed all the criminals, 
and put the policemen in their cells. They then 
went to the Zoological Gardens, set loose the 
elephants, the crocodiles, the gazelles, the ostriches, 
and the only whale Phrygia has ever seen, and 
shut up the keepers in the cages. They broke into 
the Phrygian Academy, gave the academicians 
brooms to sweep out the place, and installed the 
regular sweepers in the chairs of the learned 
men. They then announced that this very evening, 
in all the music halls of Barigoul, the actors shall 
amuse themselves in the audience, while the 
spectators perform. That, Monsieur Trema, is what 
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is going on in the capital of my country!” 

I did the best I could to comfort Count Karibou. 
I tried to instil a faint ray of hope, but he only 
shook his head. 

“We are running headlong into an abyss, Mon- 
sieur Trema—lInto an abyss, I tell you!” 

“What about Prince Hector?” Lydia asked. 

“Alas! Madame, what answer can I make to that? 
The extremists are bound to win. What tomorrow 
will bring, God only knows.” 

“By the way, your Excellency,” I asked him, 
“Monsieur Boris and Monsieur Ygdahl went to the 
Legation this morning. Did you have any news for 
them?” 

“No. Zurube has disappeared from his hotel. 
Queen Sophie has disappeared from the Avenue 
Mozart. And all that is bad news.” 

The minister arose. I accompanied him to the 
door. 

“What about Saccabona?” I asked, as I handed 
him his umbrella. “And the Three Hundred Radi- 
cals?” 

“They are at Noisy-le-Sec.” 

“What in the world are they doing at Noisy- 
le-Sec?” 

“Well, you see they asked the Quai d’Orsay to 
requisition the Majestic Palace for their head- 
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quarters. But as no one paid any attention to their 
insistent demands, they finally decided to install 
themselves between Noisy and Pavillons-sous-Bois 
in some abandoned freight cars.” 
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THE ADVENTURE OF MONSIEUR BORIS 


THE next day I awoke rather late but I was still 
tired because I had slept badly on the sofa in my 
study. While I was arranging in my bookcase the 
Complete Works of Jules Simon, which had served 
me as a pillow, Lydia knocked softly on the door. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, with a charming smile, 
“Lucien, I really feel terrible to think that I am 
making you camp out in your own apartment!” 

“Think no more about it, Lydia darling. I would 
willingly sleep in the kitchen sink if, by doing so, 
I could keep you longer beneath my modest roof.” 

Gabardine came in. She brought the mail. Since 
the day when that horrible fig had penetrated my 
home, Gabardine had handled my letters with evi- 
dent anxiety, as though she feared that a venomous 
serpent would suddenly burst from one of the en- 
velopes or that a spring would pop out of my daily 
paper. 

“Lydia!” I cried out. “Here is a letter from the 
Alhambra.” 

Gabardine disappeared immediately. 

I read the note from the director which begged 
the Baroness Galata to be at his office at three 
o’clock the same afternoon on a matter of impor- 
tant business. 
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“There is no doubt about it. He is worried about 
the Prince. Now listen, Lydia, are you sure it is wise 
to let the poor man think that His Highness will 
appear for his act on the 28th. Tomorrow, he plans 
to spread the news all over Paris—Are we not as- 
suming a great deal of responsibility?” 

“Lucien!—My darling Lucien!—I beg you, don’t 
discourage me—I have an idea that the Prince will 
succeed in—” 

The telephone rang. I took down the receiver— 
A very distant voice asked for Monsieur Lucien 
Trema. 

“On the wire, Monsieur. Who are you? Who?” 

I heard a word of two syllables which made me 
jump: 

“Lydia!” I said, “it is Hector.” 

“Good Heavens! Is it Hector?” 

She took up the other receiver and, trembling 
with surprise, listened. 

“Hello!” I said. “Are you there, My lord?” 

“Yes,” a heavy voice answered. “They locked me 
up, damn them. But don’t change the program, 
because I know Ill get away in plenty of 
eime. 

“Ah! My lord! What a joy it is to know that 
you are alive! The Baroness Galata is here with 
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Lydia interrupted me. She put her hand over the 
mouthpiece and whispered nervously: 

“I don’t recognize his voice. Do you suppose it’s 
a trick?” 

“Say something to him in Phrygian—see if he 
understands.” 

She bent over and pronounced these words which 
made no sense at all to me: 

“Kayout kagda>?” 

A laugh came over the wire. The Prince had 
evidently understood, because he said: 

“Of course it’s I. Tell the Baroness not to 
worry.” 

“Where are you, My lord? Can we do anything 
for you?” 

“J am at—” 

Destiny did not intend us to get the key to the 
enigma, because the communication was suddenly 
cut off. 

I consoled Lydia as best I could and drew from 
this bizarre conversation the only logical conclu- 
sion. 

“The essential thing,” I said, “is to change the 
programme in no way. You heard His Highness 
say that he would get away in time.” 

At half-past twelve, Monsieur Boris and Y gdahl 
appeared. They seemed tired and disappointed. At 
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lunch they told us of their investigations and their 
successive failures. 

“Yesterday morning,” said Monsieur Boris, “I 
got up with the dawn and I went out disguised as 
one of those women who sells whatever is in sea- 
son, pushing a little wagon along the street. I chose 
fresh herrings as my merchandise and the Avenue 
Mozart as my hunting ground, because Monsieur 
Ygdahl had signalled the return of Baron Hayzm 
to No. 192. While I was selling my fish to all the 
cooks in the neighbourhood, I kept a careful watch 
on Madame de Sargasse’s house. Suddenly I saw 
Hazym and Graff come out of the little garden 
gate and climb into a black automobile—Indiffer- 
ent to the angry protestations of a lady who 
claimed that I had sold her three herrings bearing 
eggs instead of three milk-bearing herrings, as she 
had demanded, I abandoned my wagon, my scales 
and my fish to dash toward the black automobile 
just as it started off. The wind blew my skirts up 
over my head and my pocketbook swung back and 
forth. But I didn’t care. The essential thing was to 
get a balance on the springs of the limousine. It 
entered Paris by way of the Champs-Elysées and I 
was afraid for a while that the stupid crowd on the 
street would put an end to my chase. Every time 
we stopped, every time we passed another car, the 
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chauffeurs and the children on the street were much 
amused to see a woman of my age and evident 
profession hanging on to the back of a limousine 
de luxe. They hollered stupid remarks at me. 

“Say, old woman, you’d better hold on to the 
rail!’ 

“<The breeze will give her some new ideas!’ 

““Get up on top and take a look at the Eiffel 
Tower!’ 

“Fortunately for me, the Baron Hazym and the 
Chevalier Graff were in such deep conversation that 
they did not notice me. They stopped at a big hotel 
on the rue de la Paix. I followed them into the 
lobby and, taking the concierge aside, I asked him: 
“Since when have those two gentlemen been living 
here?’ 

“He looked me up and down. He took in my 
black shawl, my yellow pocketbook, my blue 
apron covered with fish scales and the entrails of 
herrings, and then, calling two husky bellboys, he 
ordered: 

“*Take that out of here.’ 

“J did not dare to resist. [ was on my way out, 
when an American woman, laden down with 
jewels, remarked, holding her nose with a tiny pink 
silk handkerchief: 

“God, this hotel literally stinks of fish!’ 
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“What could I do? If I went home to change my 
costume, Hazym and Graff might go out and I 
would lose track of them. Luck favoured me—the 
assistant of the Legation happened to be going by 
on the other side of the street. I ran after him. He 
uttered a cry when he recognized me. I hailed a 
taxi and made him stop just opposite the hotel. 
When we were seated inside, I explained my plan 
to him. 

“““My dear friend, I am obliged to watch that 
house. But as my disguise prevents me from getting 
inside, we shall have to use this taxi as a dressing 
room. I am going to swap my fishwoman’s make-up 
for your fashionable suit of clothes.’ 

“The poor fellow looked at me aghast. 

“*T?—I? Am I to dress up in that rig? With my 
blond moustache?’ 

*<*That doesn’t matter; most of the women in 
this profession have grey moustaches and, anyway, 
yours is so small that all you have to do is to suck 
your upper lip to swallow it.’ 

““But I have an engagament for lunch at 
Plumier’s with a lady friend of mine, who adores 
celery and Chester cheese!’ 

“°That’s your hard luck! Go as you are. Nothing 
like a little informality now and then among 
friends.’ 
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“The transformation was rapid enough. Presto! 
And I became an elegant man instead of a fifty- 
year-old fishwoman. 

“Without paying any attention to the poor boy’s 
lamentations or stopping to wipe the tears which 
were dripping into my yellow pocketbook, I 
jumped out of the taxi and said to the chauffeur: 

“Take Madame to Plumier’s.’ 

“Then I entered the hotel and sat down in the 
lobby. I cursed those people who kept me waiting so 
long. It was already three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Suddenly, Chevalier Graff came out of the bar, 
just at the moment when I was going into the tele- 
phone booth to tell Monsieur Ygdahl to come 
around with some sandwiches. The Chevalier 
seemed very gay. He was humming a waltz en- 
titled, If Your Hair Could Only Speak. That is 
the latest hit in Barigoul. He paid no attention to 
me, which gave me assurance that he had not rec- 
ognized me. Just then a very elegant lady wrapped 
in furs approached me and asked: 

*<*Pardon me, sir, do you know this street?’ 

“And with great ingenuousness she handed me a 
paper on which three words were scrawled. 

*“ Do you know this name? Rouee Bise-Mouch,’ 
she said with a most pronounced English ac- 
cent. 
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"Rue Bis-Mouche?’ I bent over the paper and 
exclaimed: 

‘Ah! I understand. You mean the rue Brise- 
Miche!’ 

“T hastened to inform the lady how to get there 
and she in her turn thanked me effusively and dis- 
appeared. Then I turned around to go on with my 
work. Too late! The Chevalier Graff had disap- 
peared.” 

Lydia sighed, thoroughly disappointed: 

“That woman was certainly an accomplice!” 

“Quite evidently, Madame. And J, an old timer, 
got properly stung.” 

We consoled Monsieur Boris to some extent when 
we told him of our telephone message. He agreed 
with us that the Prince was in Paris and would 
contrive to escape by some means or other. 

“Just the same,” he said, rising, “Monsieur 
Ygdahl and I are going to keep a watch on that 
hotel in the rue de la Paix.” 

While our two allies went to the Legation, I ac- 
companied Lydia to the office of the director of the 
Alhambra. To stifle my impatience, I was wander- 
ing about through the corridors when I met Mon- 
sieur Blagessen. He was overjoyed to hear that his 
august pupil would appear on the 28th, and he 
showed me, in the storeroom, the plates, the stool, 
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the piece of pork, and the padded skull cap. 

“You know,” he said in my ear, “that evening 
will mark an epoch in theatrical annals.” 

“Tm sure it will, Monsieur Blagessen.” 

Half an hour later I took Lydia home. In the 
taxi she told me about her interview. 

“The manager is a charming man. I relieved him 
of all his anxiety. He expects a sensational success. 
He showed me the posters which will go up early 
tomorrow morning, and the articles which will be 
sent to the newspapers tonight. My dear Prince has 
nothing to fear. If either the Anatolists or the 
Radicals still want him after all that, may God 
change me into a Hottentot!” 

“Darling Lydia, I would love you just the same.” 

“Lucien, don’t even think of such a frightful 
thing!” 

“No, my love, but apropos of frightful things, 
I would jolly well like to know just what those 
two Phrygian words meant which you spoke 
into the telephone and which amused the Prince so 
much.” 

“What two words?” 

“Oh, come now—you know perfectly well— 
Kayout kagda?” 

Ald? 

Lydia’s charming laugh only whetted my curi- 
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osity. She took my chin in her white gloved hands 
and she commanded: 

“Say that again, Lucien. Oh! Say it again!” 

“All right! Why not? Kayout kagda!” 

“Ah! No, you say it too nicely. Your little 
French accent is so funny.” 

“Funny?” 

“You’re not angry, are you, darling?” 

“Well, damn it, you can’t expect me to see any- 
thing very funny about saying ‘kayout kagda,’ 
when I don’t know what it means.” 

“Some day, my love, you will know.” 

She was so tender, so persuasive, that I changed 
the subject. But, underneath, I was asking myself 
what mysterious meaning, whether comical or lib- 
ertine, those four Phrygian syllables might have. 
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LYDIA TRIES THE CARDS 


THE next morning, the 26th of January, when I 
heard Gabardine I rushed into the kitchen, still 
rubbing the sleep out of my eyes, and told her to 
buy me a dozen daily papers, all of which I named 
to her. 

Gabardine looked at me with a very serious ex- 
pression, like a mother whose child has suddenly 
sprouted mushrcoms on the top of his head, sighed 
and disappeared. 

Ten minutes later I looked at the Make-Up of 
Paris and on the third page I discovered the 
enormous announcement constructed as follows: 


“Friday, January 28th at ro o’clock in the Evening 


SENSATIONAL DEBUT 
At the Alhambra 


OF HIS HIGHNESS, PRINCE HECTOR OF 
PHRYGIA 
In a Burlesque Number 


ROYALTY AND HILARITY 
All at Once 


I pounced upon The Total Woman, the organ of 
integral feminism, and I found a long article en- 
titled: 
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A Theatre within a Theatre! 


And the reporter of this daily had written: 


Tomorrow morning the news will spread all over 
Paris like a cloud of dust: The stage of the Alhambra 
on which no Crown Prince has ever before set his royal 
foot is about to become forever celebrated in the an- 
nals of Terpsichorean art. We have all seen kings marry 
shepherdesses; we have seen lords marry chorus girls; 
we have seen grand dukes selling coal or waiting on 
table—but never before has the crown prince of one 
of the oldest families in Europe played a burlesque réle 
in a music hall. How true it is that everything happens, 
as Monsieur Henri Bergson so justly said! Next Friday 
the name of Prince Hector will be heralded, etc., etc. 


I stopped reading the lyric prose of this enthusi- 
astic female and I picked up the Clarion. On the 
first page, I discovered this fetching bit of news: 


We learn that the manager of the Alhambra is about 
to hurl a new star into the Heaven of music halls. It 
will be no other than His Royal Highness, Prince Hec- 
tor, Queen Sophie’s candidate for the crown. We went 
immediately to the Quai d’Orsay where the head of the 
Cabinet received our information with a cynical smile. 
And that is how we are governed! 


I picked up the Gazette-Express and discovered 
on the first page a series of photographs showing 
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Prince Hector, in a bib, sipping yarka with a silver 
spoon, then taking his First Communion, then as a 
collegian wearing a coon-skin coat, then as a swim- 
mer, then as an orator, then as the father of a fam- 
ily, then in the divorce court, and finally playing 
golf. I read beneath these photographs: 


After the war, Princes become democratic. Hector 
of Phrygia has just signed a colossal contract with the 
director of the Alhambra, to reveal to Parisian athletes 
his natural talents as a burlesque juggler. 


I dove into France First, the organ of the Social- 
ists. I there found, in a medallion, the Prince’s head 
and I read: 


Bravo, Hector! Crowns! What are crowns! We don’t 
need any crowns. We are all free, white and twenty-one. 
You are getting ready to earn your bread and cheese and 
beer like the best and the worst of us. Welcome, brother, 
to our throng! We'll be there Friday night to give you 
the glad hand! 


“There is no doubt about it,” I thought to my- 
self, “the director of the Alhambra is a good pub- 
licity man. The 28th of January will be an unfor- 
getable evening. We will forget about Chanticleer, 
Russian Ballets, and other first nights, which have 
stooped the traffic in this great big world.” 
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When Lydia was dressed, she came into my study 
and wondered with me at this unheard-of pub- 
licity. 

“Do you know, Lucien, I am going to be very 
nervous,” she said. 

“Oh! My darling—” 

“I understand perfectly that I haven’t much to 
do. I have only to pass the plates to the Prince, 
smilingly remove the stool, and place, still smil- 
ingly, the pork beneath his august backside. But 
just the same—” 

“I shall be there to comfort you, my Lyly.” 

“Happily!” 

“But only on one condition!” 

““And what is that?” 

“That you will tell me the meaning of Kayout 
hagda.” 

“TI have already promised you that, you silly boy. 
How persistent you are!” 

After lunch, as we had had no news from Mon- 
sieur Boris, I suggested to Lydia that we go out. 

“What for? To look at the posters?” 

“That’s the idea.” 

We had no more than arrived on the Boulevard, 
than a crowd in front of the Credit Lyonnais at- 
tracted our attention. The passers-by were gazing 
at a poster three hundred yards square which repre- 
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sented thousands and thousands of plates piled on 
top of each other, surmounted by a question mark 
adorned with the princely crown. 

At the corner of the rue Montmartre, we 
passed an endless procession of sandwich men, 
carrying gravely in their right hands a gilded paper 
crown and in their left a broken plate. Red, green, 
yellow—the posters blazed on all the walls, an- 
nouncing the sensational, fabulous, mystifying, 
unheard-of début. 

Lydia and I could scarcely believe our eyes. At 
four o’clock I bought the evening papers. Imag- 
inary interviews now took the place of indiscre- 
tions. 

“Since noon,” affirmed one reporter, “there has 
been a line outside the box office. We saw one 
ticket, which was bought for twenty francs, sold 
half an hour later for six hundred.” 

“We went to the Phrygian Legation,” said an- 
other journalist, ‘there is great excitement on the 
rue Fontaine. 

“The young ladies of the Quarter have blocked 
the doorway with bouquets of flowers. The Assist- 
ant Secretary assembled the reporters in the min- 
ister’s bathroom and explained to them that His 
Excellency, the Count Karibou, would post at the 
entrance to the bar downstairs his communications 
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to the Press. At two-thirty, we were waiting out- 
side the bar and we saw the Assistant put up his 
first message, thus conceived: ‘No news. Signed 
Karibou.’ ” 

“If the Prince can only get away,” Lydia sighed, 
when we were at last at home. 

I shook my head nervously because Gabardine 
had just told me that neither Monsieur Boris nor 
Prince Hector had telephoned. 

In the evening after dinner we had a visit from 
Monsieur Boris and Ygdahl. We had only to look at 
them to see that they were tired out and thoroughly 
disappointed. Monsieur proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the day. It was so long and so complicated 
that I have forgotten many of the details. I do 
remember, however, that during the course of the 
day he disguised himself as a Spanish dancing girl, 
a bill collector, a Scotch minister, and a lady school 
teacher. He got a look at Graff near the Jardin des 
Plantes but lost him again on the Quai de Bercy. 
He danced the rouli-rouli at a thé-dansant in the 
Place Vendome because Ygdahl had discovered the 
Englishwoman there who wanted to find the rue 
Bise-Mouche. He was criticized severely for the 
immodesty of his dance by a clergyman on his 
honeymoon and with Ygdahl’s aid he proceeded to 
lock the clergyman up in the wash-room at the 
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Palace and to remove from him his black tail coat, 
giving him in return a sombrero, a yellow flower, 
and a pair of castanets.” 

But, alas! All that in no way helped us in the 
discovery of the Prince. 

“Have you explored all the insane asylums?” I 
asked Boris. 

“Do you think it would be worth while?” 

“Well, damn it all, nothing else seems of any use, 
and we at least know that the idea occurred to 
Sophie at one stage of the game.” 

“Right you are, Monsieur Trema. Tomorrow, 
Monsieur Ygdahl and I will go to Bicetre, to Ville- 
Evrard, and to Salpetriére.” 

“Whatever you do,” I advised, ‘“‘be very careful. 
If they should lock you up, we should be in a fine 
kettle of fish!” 

“Don’t you worry about me.” 

When Monsieur Boris had gone, Lydia and I be- 
gan to discuss the possibilities. My superstitious 
friend took a pack of cards off my desk and, while 
I leaned over her, breathing in her delicious per- 
fume, she announced the oracles of the pasteboards: 

“One, two, three—jack of spades, dismal shades 
—Four, five, six—ace of hearts, luck departs— 
Seven, eight, nine—Diamond queen, she’s rich but 
mean—Cut, my dear, have no fear—Think of a 
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card, it’s not so hard—The king of clubs? Most 
men are dubs—” 

I protested at this point, but Lydia explained that 
it was only a part of the system, and went on 
through all the fifty-two cards. When she had fin- 
ished, she placed my hand on her feverish cheek and 
confided to me her divinations: 

“The Prince is in darkness. He is combating a 
very important woman who wishes to harm him. 
He tried to escape yesterday, but obstacles stood 
in his way. Tomorrow I shall receive a mysterious 
letter.” 

And she sighed, a little disappointed. I took her 
in my arms and dissuaded her from consulting 
Gabardine who pretended to read hands with great 
success. 

“No, my dearest, don’t pay any attention to my 
antiquated maid and her science. Her ability is open 
to considerable criticism. One day she told me my 
future and my fortune by my hand. She an- 
nounced that the following day I would have a 
most agreeable surprise. I slept peacefully, dream- 
ing of love and money and sunshine. And at eight 
o’clock in the morning I was awakened by the pro- 
prietor who informed me that he was raising my 
rent eighteen hundred francs a year.” 

Lydia smoked to calm her nerves. I began to tell 
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her stories to make her forget her worries. She be- 
came tender and we talked of love. 

Then with all the persuasion and all the diplo- 
macy I knew, I asked her: 

“When are you going to tell me what that 
means?” 

“What what means?” 

“You know; Kayout kagda!” 

“Oh, Lucien, I have promised to tell you after 
the 28th.” 

“Good Lord, but that’s a long time! If I only had 
a Phrygian dictionary!” 

Lydia kissed me on the cheek and wished me 
good-night. 

I was alone in my study. I sat down where she 
had been sitting on the sofa and I was overjoyed 
to find that she had forgotten her handkerchief. 
Everyone who has ever loved is sure to pardon me 
when I admit that at two o’clock in the morning, 
I was still seated in the same place and that I was 
inhaling, like a marvellous drug, the light perfume 
from that tiny square of cream colored silk. 
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Tue 27th was a hard day for me. Lydia did not 
want to go out for fear of missing a hypothetical 
telephone call. She asked me to reassure the director 
of the Alhambra and to draw up with Monsieur 
Blagessen an inventory of the indispensable acces- 
sories for the number. When I came back at two 
o’clock, I found her standing in my parlor trying 
on a superb costume of white and _ nile-green 
spangles. 

“How beautiful you are, Lydia!” I said, kissing 
her bare white shoulder, ““Tomorrow, all Paris will 
applaud you and cover you with flowers!” 

“If you only knew how little that means to me! 
My only interest is to help the Prince.” 

“Has His Highness shown any signs of life?” 

“No, and it’s heartbreaking.” 

“Perhaps Monsieur Boris and Ygdahl will dis- 
cover something today.” 

“That chap, Boris, does not inspire my confi- 
dence. It seems to me that he temporizes. He may 
be the best detective in the Phrygian Embassy, but 
he ought to take a few lessons from Sherlock 
Holmes, and I think he missed his vocation when he 
failed to join a circus.” 

“I think you’re wrong, Lydia, the Prince seemed 
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to have excellent reasons for confiding in him. 
Boris is more than anxious to avenge himself on 
Queen. Sophie.” 

The telephone rang. We both rushed to it. 

“Hello,” I said, “Yes, Iam Lucien Trema. What? 
Who are you? You are Dr. Gibbeux at Salpetriére? 
Delighted, doctor. What! You have locked up two 
madmen who have given you my name?Yes— 
But, no—I assure you! Wait for me. I'll come out 
right away. Aw revoir, doctor.” 

I put down the receiver and turned to Lydia. 

“Well, that’s the last straw! Boris and Ygdahl 
are locked up in the asylum.” 

“Oh, how cruel is fate! And time flies! Lucien, 
hurry quickly and set them free!” 

“You stay here, Lydia. I'll jump in a taxi and 
Tll be back in no time.” 

Twenty minutes later I arrived in Dr. Gibbeux’s 
office. Half seriously, half jokingly, he said to me: 

“Monsieur Trema, I’ve known you for a long 
time as a talented novelist, but I was ignorant of 
the fact that crazy people loved you so. Just im- 
agine, this morning at about eleven o’clock two 
men arrived here and asked permission to look 
around. As they announced that they were sent by 
the Phrygian Legation, their wish was granted. 
Suddenly one of them, the one who speaks no 
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French, uttered a frightful yell and gave chase to 
one of our patients who is suffering from a severe 
attack of delirium tremens. The poor fellow was 
naturally frightened and ran away as fast as his 
legs would carry him, pursued by our two visitors. 
There was a wild scramble up and downstairs, 
through the washrooms, the kitchen and the oper- 
ating room. We finally stopped your two extraor- 
dinary gentlemen friends who protested their good 
faith, and declared that they had made a mistake. 
It appears that our patient looks very much like 
the man they are seeking. But as we had consider- 
able doubt as to their mental state, we decided to 
telephone you to make certain that you would 
vouch for them and that they were not abusing 
your generosity and your protection.” 

I reassured Dr. Gibbeux and was taken into the 
room where Boris and Ygdahl were locked with 
three different padlocks. They were immediately 
Set free. 

They told me what had happened. Yegdahl, 
thinking that he saw the Prince Hector, had dashed 
after the perfectly harmless alcoholic. Boris had 
joined in the chase and, stimulated by the hope of 
finding His Lost Highness, indifferent to the pro- 
tests of the people about them, they had knocked 
down one head-nurse.and three of her subordinates. 
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They had bowled over fire extinguisher and tubes 
of oxygen! They had overturned the cauldrons in 
the kitchen which were filled with pea soup; they 
had upset the noodles which were prepared for 
those patients with gastric troubles; they had de- 
liberately put the police-guard out of business; and 
had knocked a basket of rubbish into the elevator 
shaft. The only reason that they had stopped their 
enthusiastic pursuit was that they had lost track 
of their prey, who had hidden beneath the kitchen 
sink. 

“Anyway, thanks to you, Monsieur Trema, we 
are free again,” concluded Boris. ‘““We have lost 
three hours, but we’ll catch up on it.” 

In spite of myself, I made an impatient gesture 
and cautioned the detective to keep his head in the 
future. 

“Be careful, my dear Monsieur Boris,” I said 
smiling. “I don’t relish the thought of going to the 
Morgue to identify you some time in the middle of 
the night.” 

“Don’t you worry, Monsieur. Ygdahl and J are 
going to the Legation now, where they have prom- 
ised to give us some valuable information as soon as 
the Count has finished his lunch.” 

I went home. Lydia was waiting for me. My 
amused expression reassured her at once. 
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“That Ygdahl, that stupid fool!” she said, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

“Oh, forgive him, Lydia, we all make mistakes, 
and it only proves his sincerity in this case.” 

There was a knock at the door and Gabardine 
came in. She seemed upset about something. 

“Well, Gabardine, what is it now?” 

“Monsieur—I don’t know what to say—does 
Monsieur remember the five hundred strange in- 
dividuals who came in to wish him happy New 
Year the other day?” 

“Yes. What about them?” 

“Does Monsieur remember the little old man, 
who made Monsicur kiss his laundry book?” 

“Gabardine! The little old man was His Ex- 
cellency, Monsieur Saccabona, and I did not 
kiss a laundry book, but the constitution of a 
most important country. In the future, please 
be careful how you speak in reference to my 
guests.” 

“I’m sorry, Monsieur. Anyway, when I came out 
of the creamery just now, I saw at the corner of the 
rue Pergolese the—the—the excellent Monsieur 
Sacabossa, as you call him. He was walking up and 
down, and on the opposite sidewalk I saw half a 
dozen men who seemed to have no place to go and 
who looked like olive merchants. That was enough, 
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Monsieur, to make me think that an ill wind was 
blowing.” 

“I thank you, Gabardine, but don’t worry.” 

When I was alone with Lydia, I asked her what 
she thought of Saccabona’s presence in the neigh- 
bourhood. We came to the conclusion that he was 
exceedingly insolent and uncouth, and that a flat 
car was a most suitable place in which to shelter 
him. She sat down in my arm chair and said with a 
tone which evidenced great discouragement: 

“Dear God! Didn’t we have enough with Sophie 
and her Anatolists, without Saccabona and _ his 
Radicals mixing up in the affair?” 

“Yes, and particularly when they could employ 
themselves so much better by cultivating their 
barren soil at Noisy-le-Sec.” 

The door bell rang. Always on my guard, I asked 
Lydia to go into the bedroom and I locked the door 
after her. Then I took a revolver out of my desk 
and waited. 

Gabardine reappeared, or I might better say that 
her grey head showed itself in the doorway, and she 
whispered in a trembling voice: 

“He is here, Monsicur. It is Sacabossa. He wants 
to talk to Monsieur and he has a friend with him.” 

“Tell His Excellency to come in.” 

Saccabona stopped on the threshold and in- 
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the Phrygian who accompanied him and who was 
acting as interpreter translated his first words as 
follows: 

“Oh! Illustrious man of letters that you are, 
doubtless you divine the object of my visit.” 

“No, Your Excellency, I haven’t the slightest 
idea what brings you to my modest abode. But 
take a chair. I don’t drink yarka, but how would 
you feel about a little red wine?” 

“Thank you. I'll take the chair, but I do not 
drink. Mine is a prohibition platform. Have you 
seen the Parisian dailies?” 

“Yes, Your Excellency.” 

“Have you thoroughly considered what an 
unheard-of, what a frightful scandal is being de- 
liberately prepared?” 

“Are you speaking of the appearance of Prince 
Hector on the stage at the Alhambra?” 

“Of nothing more, and of nothing less. But 
what could be more disconcerting?” 

Saccabona arose, and, extending his hand sol- 
emnly toward my fat French dictionary, he said 
something which I did not understand. 

“This ignoble profanation will not take place,” 
said the interpreter, imitating the voice of his 
leader. 
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“Certainly not, since the Anatolists have locked 
up His Royal Highness.” 

“That proves nothing. I know enough about 
Prince Hector to feel certain that he will escape. It 
is more than possible that on Friday evening he will 
succeed in reaching the doors of the music hall. 
But we will be there, my friends and I, and I swear 
to you, Monsieur Trema, in the name of Thedosius 
the Cardiac, that we will prevent that sacrilege. 
Never shall it be said that our future President 
broke soup plates on a Parisian stage after the 
audience had seen a performance of trained dogs 
and before a quantity of naked dancers appeared.” 

“How do you propose to stop him?” 

“We shall place one of our most trustworthy 
partisans in the prompter’s box and we shall give 
him a gun with which he will prevent the Prince 
from coming out from behind the wings. That, 
Monsieur Trema, is the warning which I give you 
in the name of my faithful followers. I trust 
you understand the ponderous weight of my 
words.” 

The interpreter stopped talking. Saccabona 
walked toward me and, in a voice which I thought 
was friendly, he almost sang another sentence. 

The interpreter translated once again: 

“His Excellency says that the devil will change 
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you into a swimming pig if you do anything to 
counteract his plan.” 

I thanked Saccabona for his warning and led my 
visitors to the door. 

Lydia had heard everything and, having under- 
stood the Phrygian language, she wept in my arms: 

“It is too much! Destiny is against us. If the 
Prince succeeds in escaping from the followers of 
the Queen, he will fall into the dirty hands of the 
Radicals. Lucien, my darling Lucien! Why does 
bad luck pursue us so persistently?” 
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I AWOKE at nine o’clock on Friday the 28th after 
a feverish, agitated night, replete with nightmares. 
My delirious imagination had seen strange country- 
sides where the tree trunks were piles of plates and 
the fruit they bore was salt pork cut in various 
sizes and shapes. I remember that about three 
o’clock in the morning I got up to get a drink of 
water and that, when I went to sleep again, I 
dreamt of men wearing head guards like American 
football players who were juggling thousands of 
little forks no bigger than hairpins. 

Gabardine brought my breakfast: a cup of tea, 
a bit of Roquefort cheese, and some macaroons. 
She looked at me like a mother and she said: 

“Monsieur looks fatigued.” 

“Do you think so, Gabardine?” 

“Monsieur is worrying himself because of that 
visit from Monsieur Cassabanana—”’ 

“Saccabona, Gabardine, you must get names cor- 
rect! 

“I can never remember foreign names. But just 
the same, Monsieur, just think what has happened 
since the day that Monsieur received that fig. Ah! 
I had a feeling that Monsieur was making a mistake 
when he went into politics. Before the war I used to 
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work for a Deputy. I know what I’m talking 
about. At least fifty people came to see him every- 
day and they all had dirty feet—most of them 
smelt bad and talked too loud, and some of them 
threatened to break up the place. When I think 
how happy Monsieur used to be; how quiet every- 
thing was when Monsieur wrote his little stories 
and when pretty ladies used to come and consult 
Monsieur because they had heart trouble— 
they said they had heart trouble, Monsieur, but 
don’t you think they came to show their pretty 
legs?” 

There had been a time when Gabardine’s conver- 
sation amused me. But this morning, I was in no 
mood to discuss my lady friends with her. I told 
her to prepare my bath, while I shaved with a 
shaky hand. I felt that Friday the 28th of January 
would be a memorable date in my life; I anticipated 
surprises, new incidents, perhaps a drama which 
would give to my destiny an unforeseen orienta- 
tion. 

Virginia came in at ten o’clock to tell me that 
Madame the Baroness wished to speak to me. I 
went into the bedroom and found Lydia, draped 
in a black and cerise kimono, sitting on the edge 
of the bed. She was manicuring her nails. 

“Lucien,” she said, ‘“‘come and sit down beside 
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me. There—that’s nice. Now kiss the back of my 
neck—you know how I love it.” 

She put down her tiny weapons and closed her 
eyes, the better to enjoy my kiss. Suddenly, she 
drew herself up and, in her bright eyes, I could 
clearly read profound anxiety: 

“Lucien,” she said, drawing nearer to me, “I 
think that you love me.” 

I drew her to my heart. She put her arms around 
my neck and said to me very seriously: 

“Would you be capable of giving me a proof of 
your love?” 

“Yours to command, my darling.” 

“JT mean a very, very real proof. It would be 
something very serious. It might even cost you 
your life.” 

“Tell me what it is, I am ready. For you, Lydia, 
I am ready for anything.” 

“Good! That is all I wanted to know. Don’t ask 
any more questions, Lucien. Your promise is 
enough.” 

I obeyed and kissed her again. She returned my 
kiss with a passionate tenderness which would have 
driven me to steal or to commit a murder just to 
please her. 

' Together we read the morning papers. Suddenly 
my eye fell on a dispatch from Geneva: 
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Geneva, 27th of January. We learn from Barigoul 
that Abraham Mosquito, leader of the insurgents, has 
thrown all the representatives of the old régime out 
of administrative service. He has instituted a Council 
of Soviets and is pillaging the treasury. The allied Con- 
suls, whose Consulates have been changed into bedrooms 
for the Intellectuals, have taken refuge in the bath- 
houses on the beach. They are waiting for the arrival 
of the English fleet which is now cruising in the Adri- 
atic. It is rumoured that Mosquito has left for Paris with 
several of his most hot-headed followers. It seems that he 
plans to negotiate a loan. But, in more intimate circles, 
it is whispered that this voyage is of a political char- 
acter. 


“That is the climax,” cried Lydia. “Mosquito in 
Paris! What, in Heaven’s name, does he expect to 
do?” 

“Oh, he will do away with the Three Hundred 
Radicals! Peace is signed! Long live the war!—If 
only some one of the maniacs would do away with 
Queen Sophie—” 

Monsieur Boris appeared after lunch. 

“Well?” 

“Ah! Madame the Baroness! Ah! Monsieur 
Trema! Bad luck pursues us—It is frightful! 
Yesterday atfernoon when we arrived at the Lega- 
tion, we found the street jammed with people.” 

“Another catastrophe?” 
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“No. But it was the time when Count Karibou 
was supposed to post the news. All the inhabitants 
of the Quarter and all the newspaper reporters 
were waiting, breathless at the door of the bar. 
After considerable difficulty, we managed to get 
up the stairs and we found the Assistant Secretary, 
sitting on a pile of books, nursing a black eye and a 
bloody nose. He announced to us in a white 
voice: 

“Ah! The wretch!—Ah! The son of a pig 
crossed with a lion! I shall have his heart’s blood!’ 

“Whose? Whom, are you talking about?’ we 
said.’ 

“About Zurube—he has just left. He accused 
me of having helped the friends of the Prince to 
get the Baroness Galata away from him.’ 

***Zurube? Zurube has just left here? Where has 
he gone? Tell us quickly!’ 

“Without even waiting for his vague explana- 
tions, Ygdahl and I rushed down the stairs. I told 
him to go towards the church of Notre Dame de 
Lorette and I rushed off in the direction of the 
Place Blanche. 

“T had the luck. I found Zurube on the boule- 
vard. ‘This time,’ I said to myself, ‘I am going to 
follow him until I discover either where he lives, 
or where Queen Sophie is hiding.’ 
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“I followed him patiently to the Place Clichy. 
He went down the rue Amsterdam. I never lost 
sight of him for a second. I looked over the 
passers-by to be sure that I was not being spied 
upon by our enemies. And I mentally rejoiced at 
my good fortune. Suddenly, at the corner of the 
rue St. Lazare and the rue Caumartin, a young 
woman approached me and asked in a very pro- 
nounced English accent: 

“Do you know where this street is?’ 

“And she handed me a card on which an address 
was written. 

““*Oh, no, you don’t,’ I exclaimed furiously, 
‘you don’t get me the same way twice!’ 

“And, giving the woman a push, I went on my 
way, remarking. ‘Go to Hell!’ But the dear thing 
screamed and called me ‘a bloody brute.’ This 
served to bring two courageous citizens to her as- 
sistance. They pursued me and forced me to apolo- 
gize to the young woman. When I took a good look 
at her, I immediately saw, that it was not the 
woman who fooled me the other day, but a real 
English citizen who did not know Paris.” 

“And during all that time, Zurube was on his 
way, I suppose?” 

“You've said it, Monsieur Trema! But what rot- 
ten bad luck!” 
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“You're right. Everything seems to go against 
you.” 

Lydia made an impatient gesture. 

“Yes, Monsieur Boris, and in the meanwhile you 
are wasting time. It is two o’clock. You will never 
find the Prince before eight o’clock this evening.” 

“Who can tell? Stranger things than that have 
happened, and besides I have an idea.” 

Lydia and I looked at each other, thoroughly 
worried. We were beginning to take the detective’s 
ideas with a good deal of salt. 

“But first I must find Ygdahl.” 

“Monsieur Boris, if you intend to pass your after- 
noon looking for Ygdahl—” 

“Let me do as I think best.” 

“Why don’t you go back to the Avenue Mozart? 
You might find some new clue there.” 

Monsieur Boris looked at me and slapped himself 
resoundingly on the forehead. 

“God bless me—I never thought of that. Yes, 
Tl go to the Avenue Mozart. I have to disguise 
myself first.” 

“Do you think it’s worth while?” 

“Oh, yes, by all means. I have my plan. See you 
later.” 

“In any case, we expect you to be in the Prince’s 
dressing room at eight o’clock this evening.” 
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“That’s understood—I am full of hope, Monsieur 
Trema.” 

And Monsieur Boris disappeared without sharing 
with us any of that hope of which he always seemed 
to have plenty. 

I took out my watch. Lydia, in tears, collapsed 
on the sofa. 

“Lydia, my little Lydia,” I said to her very 
gently. “You must calm yourself. Really you must. 
We cannot make time change its steady course. If 
the Prince had not felt certain that he would be on 
hand this evening, he would never have spoken as 
he did. He is not counting on us to help him. So 
you must be patient and practice a little Oriental 
fatalism—My little Lydia, let me caress your 
hands. Let me pour my love into your heart, and 
let me fill your mind with forgetfulness.” 

Lydia looked at me and smiled, a melancholy 
little smile. 

“Oh, Lucien, you are such a help. You are right. 
I am a silly fool. And this evening I am going to 
need every bit of strength I have.” 

For a long time, I held her hand in mine. Then 
five o’clock sounded. She trembled. I sighed. 

Gabardine came in. She brought us the evening 
papers! I quickly opened Good-Night, Sweet 
Dreams, and Perfume. 
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“Nothing interesting,” I said to Lydia. “Ah, yes, 
here is another dispatch from Geneva in the Per- 
fume. More about Mosquito.” 

“My God, read it quickly!” 


Geneva, 28th of January. A cable sent last night 
from Barigoul to Stockholm and transmitted to us from 
Lisbon confirms the departure of Abraham Mosquito. 
The Phrygian Soviet leader has requisitioned the trucks 
destined for the Diplomatic Corps. After having crossed 
Dalmatia, he got into Italian territory and is on his way 
to Paris. Due to the bad condition of the road, we are 
informed that only four trucks out of the three hun- 
dred and forty have reached Milan. Abraham Mosquito 
caught the Milan-Paris Express last night and should 
arrive Friday evening the 28th at ten minutes to eight 
with about forty of his compatriots. There is no definite 
information as to the real object of the mission. As to 
the allied Consuls, they are still waiting in the cabins 
on the Barigoul bathing beach for help from the English 
fleet. 


“What in the world do you suppose Mosquito in- 
tends to do?” 

“Don’t worry, Lydia, they will never get there 
in time for the act.” 

“J sincerely hope they don’t!” 

“T believe, darling, that it would be a good idea 
if you sent your costume to your dressing-room 
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Lydia gave the proper instructions to Virginia, 
who departed for the Alhambra with the spangled 
dress. At quarter-past six, Gabardine served us a 
cold supper. 

“I am not hungry,” said Lydia. 

“My love, you certainly ought to eat something 
light. Have a little cold chicken and a glass of 
beer.” 

“No, Lucien!” 

“You are making a mistake. Remember you will 
be in the theatre until midnight.” 

“Pass me some of those salted almonds.” 

Seated opposite each other, we nibbled away like 
two little sparrows. We no longer dared to look at 
the telephone. 

Suddenly Lydia’s beautiful eyes seemed to be 
veiled with terrible anxiety. I tried to encourage 
her and I murmured without conviction: 

“He may arrive at the last minute.” 

“But what a responsibility, where the director is 
concerned!” 

“Yes, it’s true. But if the Prince Hector fails 
to appear this evening, some one will set fire to the 
theatre.” 

“Lucien!” 

“My poor darling—Let’s take a little drink of 
Vichy water just to strengthen our morale.” 
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At seven o’clock, we went downstairs, having 
first ordered Gabardine to sit by the telephone and, 
in case the Prince should call, to jump into a taxi- 
cab and come to the Alhambra. 
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THE BIG NIGHT 


ArT seven-thirty, we were in the wings. The door- 
man said: 

“The director is very much upset, you know! 
He has every confidence in you, Madame the 
Baroness. But just put yourself in his place!” 

We found Virginia waiting in Lydia’s dressing 
room. 

Monsieur Blagessen was fussing and fuming in 
the room reserved for the Prince. In an indescrib- 
able voice he asked us: 

“Dear God of good faith, of good night, and 
good luck! Are you sure that he will come?” 

At the same moment the director arrived puffing 
and blowing like a porpoise. 

“Madame the Baroness,” he said, “do you know 
that my life, my fortune and my honour are at 
stake this evening? I entreat you, tell me where His 
Highness is at this moment.” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea—not the slightest! 
He telephoned us the day before yesterday and 
these are his very words: ‘Count on me for Friday 
night.’ That is all I can tell you. You know your- 
self that His Highness is a most peculiar person. 
You must never be astonished at anything he does.” 

“JT understand that, but—” 
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“We go on at ten o’clock, don’t we?” 

“Yes, Madame—It is nearly eight. The show is 
about to start. I think this suspense will drive me 
mad.” 

The director disappeared. I went out so that 
Virginia could dress Lydia. I could hear them 
moving scenery. I heard the violins tuning up and 
the growls of a wild animal. Two girls went by in 
dressing gowns. They were humming Hello, my 
Dearie. Monsieur Blagessen reappeared. He said in 
a voice strangled with emotion: 

“Monsieur Trema, take a look outside. There 
are quantities and quantities of soldiers and police- 
men, and the line of automobiles runs all the 
way down the Avenue de la Republic to the 
Nation.” 

“Be calm, Monsieur Blagessen. Is everything in 
readiness?” 

“Yes, everything. No—I am wrong! I have lost 
my head.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Twenty-five minutes past eight.” 

A bell rang. The orchestra struck up a popular 
refrain. 

“The curtain is going up,” Blagessen said. 

I was on my way to Lydia’s dressing room when 
Virginia appeared. 
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“Monsieur! Monsieur!” she said, “Madame wants 
you. It is very serious.” 

I ran into the hall and found Lydia in costume 
standing before her mirror. She turned to me: 

“Lucien! We have forgotten my green velvet 
slippers—Isn’t it awful?” 

“Where are they? At my house?” 

“No. Virginia remembers that she left them in 
my boudoir at the Albert I°.” 

“Shall I go and get them?” 

“No, you must stay with me. What time is it? I 
prefer to send Virginia.” 

“In a taxicab, she can be there in forty-five 
minutes at the latest—that means at a quarter past 
nine. Let me take care of that.” 

“Lucien, you are an angel.” 

I took Virginia to the rue de Malte and put her 
in a taxi. 

I arrived in the wings just at the moment when 
the trained cats of Miss Fadima were coming out of 
their baskets which looked like lobster pots. The 
stage manager called to me: 

“Anything new?” 

“No. Alas, no.” 

“But, by God, it’s awful! Just look out front. 
There are ten million jewels in the orchestra. If 
the Prince goes back on us, we are finished.” 
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I tried to give the poor fellow a little courage 
and then I rushed to Lydia’s dressing room. Mon- 
sieur Blagessen caught me by the sleeve and asked: 

“Any news?” 

“No, Monsieur Blagessen.” 

He emitted a sorrowful wail, and went back to 
the Prince’s room. 

I pushed the door open and found Lydia. She 
seemed more beautiful than ever in her spangled 
dress. Her nervous excitement made her eyes shine 
with a strange light. I sat down beside her. The 
noise of plates being moved about in the next room 
made us both jump. I murmured: 

“This is madness—what have we undertaken!” 

Lydia did not answer. We no longer dared to 
speak. We listened to the calls out on the wings, to 
the music, and to the applause of the audience. The 
trained bears were doing their act. A voice cried 
out: 

“The Bradford girls!” 

We heard the light steps of the girls running to 
their places, and their hysterical little laughs. 

“Even Monsieur Boris has not arrived!” I ex- 
claimed in desperation. I looked at my watch. It 
was a quarter after nine. 

The manager came in. His brow was covered 
with perspiration. 
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“The Prince is not yet here? Oh, this is awful! 
Madame the Baroness, have you looked at the audi- 
ence? It is better than a gala night at the Opera— 
and we have only thirty minutes grace!” 

He left us. 

“Virginia has been gone a long time,” Lydia 
said. 

“J put her in a taxicab myself.” 

“Do you suppose anything could have happened 
to her?” 

“Listen, Lydia, it is always best to hope for the 
worst. If she doesn’t arrive in time, you won’t get 
your shoes. But I, in the meantime, will get you 
some others.” 

“I wear size four. Try to find me a pair of black 
or white velvet if possible.” 

I went from one dressing room to another, beg- 
ging for a pair of velvet slippers. Thanks to the 
kindness of the beautiful Juana Portija, the Sevil- 
lian dancer, who was only too glad to help me out, 
I returned triumphantly to Lydia’s dressing room. 

“They fit me marvellously,” she said delightedly. 

I looked at my watch for the twentieth time. It 
was almost twenty minutes of ten. Lydia looked at 
me questioningly. I showed her the little hand 
which seemed to be going like a racehorse around 
a track. Convulsively, she dug her nails into her 
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little handkerchief and did not say a word. Wild 
with impatience, I began walking up and down and 
around the little room with its pink wall, deco- 
rated with photographs, posters, and lewd designs. 

Suddenly Lydia arose. She took me by the wrists, 
squeezed them with all her might and with a look 
in her eyes which was almost savage, she said: 

“Lucien, if you love me—obey me—at once.” 

“Of course, Lydia, I will do anything IJ can.” 

“Then substitute for the Prince.” 

I almost fell over, I was so astonished. 

“You want me to impersonate the Prince? Lydia! 
You must be joking!” 

“Play his rdle this evening—as well as you know 
how. Appear with me before that crowd. You will 
be disguised, just as he would have been. Do the 
best you can. Imitate the Prince’s crazy gestures 
as you have seen them in the rehearsals. The future 
happiness of His Royal Highness is in your hands.” 

“Lydia! You are mad! That I should attempt to 
amuse that audience? But I have never been on the 
stage in my life. It is inconceivable!” 

“J don’t care! Tonight you are going to be a 
Prince, a Royal Highness amusing himself by amus- 
ing Parisians. They will laugh at whatever you do. 
All Paris is there in that audience, ready to laugh 
at anything at all, ready to applaud an improvised 
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artist, an artist escaped from the Almanac of | 
Gotha. Walk on all fours, sign Come with me, 
Kid, sit on the knees of the orchestra leader. They 
will laugh—I tell you they will—and you will have 
saved our friend. Lucien, if you love me!” 

There she stood before me, trembling at the 
thought of associating me with her project. Her 
soft hands touched me. Her great eyes, full of de- 
fiance and love, fascinated me. My hesitation melted 
away beneath the heat of her passion. I suddenly 
embraced her and cried out: 

“The dice are thrown! I have a seven! I will obey 
you, Lydia, my well beloved. For your sake, I will 
risk the ridicule which would be a killing thing for 
a man of my reputation!” 

I dashed into the Prince’s dressing room. Mon- 
sieur Blagessen was meditating like Rodin’s 
Thinker, seated on a pile of plates. I told him of 
our decision. He fell over backwards. 

“Blagessen! We haven’t a second to lose. Fix 
me up. We have exactly ten minutes.” 

Monsieur Blagessen obeyed. He covered my face 
with flour and he designed great eyebrows like the 
arch of the Pont Neuf. He gave me a violet mouth 
with lips an inch thick. He put the skull cap 
on my head and painted my lids with white paint. 
I jumped into a tremendous pair of trousers cov- 
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ered with patches of various colours, then into a 
ridiculous long-tailed coat which fitted so tight 
around the chest that I could scarcely breathe. The 
change was wonderful. I frightened myself when I 
looked in the mirror. 

There was a knock at the door. Lydia came in 
followed by the director, who was deathly pale. 
He shook my hand and said in a passionate 
voice: 

“IT thank you, sir! Oh, how I thank you! The 
Baroness has told me everything. Try to spare us 
this terrible catastrophe! You are the same size 
and you have about the same figure as the Prince. 
No one will know the difference. I had suggested 
to Madame the Baroness to have Blagessen play 
the réle, but she very properly objected that too 
many people in the place knew His Highness by 
sight. We would have been ruined if Blagessen had 
gone on.” 

“J will do the best I can, Monsieur.” 

“Monsieur Trema, I shall never forget your kind- 
ness.” 

The bell rang for the intermission. The director 
announced, backstage, that the Prince had just ar- 
rived. It was arranged that Lydia and I should 
remain in the dressing room until the last minute. 
At two minutes of ten, Monsieur Blagessen came to 
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tell us that everything was ready. While I was” 
climbing down the iron stairway, having consider- | 
able difficulty with my trousers, Monsieur Blagessen 
whispered his last instructions in my ear. One 
would have thought he was a fond mother leading 
her only daughter to the nuptial chamber. 

“Be sincere. Act natural, Work up a little cry 
and use it frequently—and above everything, work | 
slowly.” | 

The firemen and the mechanics looked at me 
with respectful astonishment. 

“Are you ready?” said the stage manager. “Cur- 
tain!” 

I shook Lydia’s hand nervously and she mur- 
mured: “Lucien, I love you.” And like the poor 
wretch who has lost all his money at Monte Carlo 
and who, closing his eyes, throws himself off the 
jagged cliffs into the water below, I finally ap- 
peared before that monster with a million eyes. 
Never shall I forget that nightmare. I can still see 
myself, walking slowly forward, almost tripping 
over my trousers, my head so heavy that I could 
hardly hold it up, a plate balanced on the end of 
my little finger. Finally I stopped and nearly lost 
my balance as I cried, with the voice of a child 
singing in a choir: 

““Couououou-ik!” 
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Later on, Monsieur Blagessen assured me that 
that cry alone had made me a lifelong friend of 
every person in the audience, and that from that 
moment my slightest move brought forth wild ap- 
plause. Lydia then appeared carrying a little table, 
weighted down with plates. I tried to bow to her 
and fell over backwards just as I was giving away 
to another ‘couououow-ik.’ 

Then, I endured ten or fifteen long minutes— 
they were hours for me. I have only a confused 
memory of what happened during that eternity. 
When I recall the screams of joy when I broke a 
plate on the top of my head, or because I put my 
right foot on the orchestra leader’s music stand, I 
also recall my long hours of work bending over a 
piece of white paper, in the hope of finding some 
amusing adventure saturated with appealing irony 
which would draw an indulgent smile from the lips 
of my readers. And this comparison troubles me 
beyond words. It seems to me that every one should 
think this over and realize, especially he who is a 
lover of grotesque things, the absurdity of his 
cogitations. 

The funniest thing about it all was the way I 
gambolled about in front of the prompter’s box in 
the middle of the stage. Everybody went into 
hysterics when I almost fell into the hole and none 
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of them knew how I felt about it! I had not for- | 
gotten Saccabona’s warning. I knew that at any 
moment a Phrygian, illuminated with New 
Thought and armed with a shotgun, was likely to 
appear and fill me full of lead or bits of broken | 
glass. And although I had a sincere sympathy for 
His Royal Highness, I couldn’t see the point in 
dying for Phrygia on a battlefield of broken 
crockery. 

Suddenly Blagessen began to make wild signs 
from the wings—signs which seemed to say: 
““That’s enough! Come off the stage!” 

I am sure that if he hadn’t advised me, I would 
have kept going until midnight. I was working in 
a dream by the side of a fairy shining with em- 
eralds. My mind was gone, but my body acted 
automatically. I staggered off the stage and the 
thunder of applause finally brought me back to 
reality. The director gathered me in his arms, 
embraced me madly, and spoiled my make-up 
with the tears which were running down his 
cheeks. 

“Go and make a bow! Hurry! My saviour!” 

He pushed me back on to the stage, just as the 
curtain was going up. I appeared and miaowed: 
“Couououov-ik.’ 

Then the yells, the screams, and the bravos re- 
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doubled and an unheard-of, unbelievable, most dis- 
concerting thing occured. Some men had broken 
into the delirious audience, were throwing their 
hats into the galleries, were climbing on to the seats 
and crying like cannibals on the war-path. Their 
guttural hurrahs dominated the entire theatre. 
While I bowed once again, squeezing Lydia’s fever- 
ish hand, she murmured: 

“Tt is Mosquito and his band!” 

Then I understood why they made such strange 
noises and I was not in the least astonished to see 
them climb through the orchestra and on to the 
stage. They threw themselves at me with out- 
stretched hands, screaming: 

“Long live Hector! Long live our comrade!” 

I went off-stage, followed by my enthusiastic ad- 
mirers and I had time to say to Lydia before I 
locked myself in my dressing room: 

“I beg you, my love, calm those madmen! It is 
essential that they don’t discover that they have 
been hoodwinked until the show is over.” 

I slammed my door in the face of a gentleman 
from Barigoul whom I considered too curious, and 
barricaded myself in the room. Then, thoroughly 
worn out and ringing wet with perspiration, I 
collapsed on the sofa and said to Monsieur 
Blagessen: 
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“For the love of God, good friend, take off 
this head gear, these eyebrows and this paint, or I 
shall certainly die of something very like a sun- 
stroke.” | 
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Write Monsieur Blagessen was washing me, 
scraping off coats of flour and grease and paint, 
with the most tender solicitude, I could hear 
Lydia’s voice haranguing Abraham Mosquito and 
his gang, begging them to be patient. 

And, my face soothed with a thick covering of 
vaseline, I reflected on the possible outcome of my 
act. It was evident that the Phrygian Extremists 
had not as yet suspected the deception. But what 
would they do when they finally learned that I 
had mystified all Paris? It seemed to me that they 
were the type of people who would not hesitate to 
burn a man alive. And, for the first time, I felt ill 
at ease. My great joy at having been of service to 
Prince Hector was rapidly cooling in anticipation 
of the various forms of chastisement to which I 
was likely to be submitted by these ferocious pa- 
triots from Barigoul. 

Monsieur Blagessen, at my request, opened the 
door a tiny crack. He called Lydia. She entered. 

“Well, dearest,” I said in a low voice, “what do 
they want?” 

“They want to raise you on their shoulders and 
acclaim you as the greatest Phrygian of modern 
times.” 

“Then they don’t suspect anything?” 

“No.” 
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“What shall we do? Is it better to tell them the 
naked truth, or to let them believe that the Prince 
really did his act? If we admit that I substituted, 
the reporters will get wind of it.” 

“And in the eyes of the Anatolists and the 
Radicals, the Prince will still be quite fit either for 
the throne or the presidential chair.” 

“And what if we don’t say anything at all?” 

“The Prince will have won the sympathy and 
adoration of the Extremists, who will insist on mak- 
ing him the Phrygian Soviet leader.” 

“Then, whatever happens, his political career is 
a guaranteed success and his only object in all this 
nonsense was to ruin his reputation once and for 
ANS 

“It’s a complicated situation. What shall we do?” 

Lydia looked at me perplexed. I was at my wit’s 
end. Just at the moment when I had thought that 
I had pust the final period at the end of this bizarre 
intrigue, along came Destiny and complicated mat- 
ters more than ever. 

Suddenly Lydia took my hand. In spite of all 
that I could do, I shuddered. I foresaw that this 
gesture was the prelude to some ominous decision. 
And I also knew, by hard experience, that the seri- 
ous decisions of my disconcerting friend were 
really serious. 
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“My darling,” she said in a voice which vibrated 
with emotion, “I can only think of one way of 
saving the Prince—only one way. Besides, it is the 
logical sequence to the noble devotion which you 
have proved this evening.” 

“And what is the only way?” 

“You must sacrifice yourself once more for the 
sake of His Royal Highness.” 

“What do I do this time, jump in the Seine?” 

“Not at all. All you have to do is to become the 
Phrygian Soviet leader.” 

Luckily I was sitting down at the dressing table. 
Had I been standing, my legs would have deserted 
me completely. I had just strength enough to laugh 
—a nice dismal laugh! 

“Lydia—my beloved Lydia—I entreat you. 
Please don’t joke when you know there are forty 
furious fools waiting for me out there.” 

“But I am not joking, Lucien—” 

“Well, then you’re dreaming!” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“But Abraham Mosquito will turn bright red 
with rage if you suggest such a thing.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t.” 

“They will stone me. They will put me in a 
cauldron of boiling water. They will tear me limb 
from limb. They will—” 
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“Oh, no, they won’t. I know how to get on the 
right side of them. Swear to me, Lucien, to obey 
me once again, and everything will be all right. 
Lucien—swear it if you love me.” 

I wasn’t strong enough to swear, but I managed 
to stammer; 

“Lydia—I love you passionately—I am ready 
for anything now. You know perfectly well that 
my will power is a plaything in your hands!” 

She thanked me with a kiss which was so hot, 
so ardent, that, completely dizzy, I lost my bal- 
ance and fell on the floor, while Lydia went out to 
calm the Extremists. 

I humbly allowed myself to be dressed by Mon- 
sieur Blagessen who had evidently never been a 
valet, and I pictured in my troubled brain the 
strangest images imaginable. I saw myself entering 
Barigoul mounted on a black horse between two 
young Barigoulians wearing red Persian hats; I 
heard the acclamations of the populace; I passed 
beneath the triumphal arches on which I read: 
“Long Live President Trema.” Then, in my de- 
ranged imagination, more ideas whirled around 
like so many busy bees. I designed for myself some 
visiting cards, thus conceived: “Lucien Trema, 
Director of the Phrygian Soviet.” I saw myself dis- 
tributing stale bread to the Intellectuals, classed by 
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the Extremists in category No. 5, which means to 
say—Parasites. I saw myself laying the corner stone 
of the foundation of the new Government Head- 
quarters. 

“What time is it?” I asked Monsieur Blagessen, 
who was busy gathering up the remnants of the 
costume which had made me a comedian in a 
single night. 

“A quarter to twelve. The show is over.” 

Suddenly the door opened and Lydia appeared, 
followed by Abraham Mosquito and his three sec- 
retaries, Messieurs Bidjeck, Zigouy, and Gogoff. 
Happily these Soviet gentlemen spoke French. 

“Gentlemen,” said Lydia, pointing at me with 
great pride, “here is the proof of what I have just 
told you. It is not the Prince Hector who enter- 
tained all Paris this evening. It is Monsieur Lucien 
Trema, my husband!” 

In spite of myself, I jumped. Lydia was getting 
badly on my nerves with her continual surprises. 
She made decisions by the minute. While Mos- 
quito, Bidjeck, Zigouy and Gogoff came forward 
and shook me warmly by the hand, Lydia went on: 

“Gentlemen, the honour of His Royal Highness 
was at stake. Monsieur Lucien Trema, again I say 
and I say it proudly, my husband, defended that 
honour for the sole purpose of rendering us a 
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service. I ask you; gentlemen, have you read in | 
history of a more glorious act?” : 

Mosquito, who had made me wince with his 
vigorous handshake, exclaimed: 

“Comrade, we will never forget your noble ges- 
ture. Your wife has told us of Prince Hector’s 
irrevocable desire to retire forever from the world 
of politics. She has made us understand that it 
would be ill-advised on our part to ask him to be 
our leader. We agree with her. But since, by your 
marriage with Lydia Galata, our compatriot, you 
have, under Phrygian law, ceased to be a French- 
man and have become a Phrygian, there is no 
reason why we should not enroll you in our saintly 
cause and offer you the Presidency of the Soviet 
Council. Do you accept?” 

In spite of myself, my eyes turned toward those 
of Lydia, who, with an almost imperceptible mo- 
tion of her lids, ordered me to say ‘Yes.’ 

Then suddenly possessed by a sentiment of ex- 
treme fatalism, determined to risk anything, I 
raised my head, clicked my heels together, and in a 
voice which rang with sincerity and conviction, I 
replied: 

“Comrades, I accept! Long live Soviet Phrygia! 
And the Committees of Barigoul!” 

. My enthusiastic audience gathered around me, 
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uttering frenzied hurrahs, while Lydia, thoroughly 
pleased with the situation, disappeared, saying: 

“Wait for me, gentlemen! Don’t expect too 
much of my poor little husband tonight. He is 
very tired. I am going to change my dress and then 
I shall be with you.” 

We chatted very cordially—the four Extremists 
and myself. I profited by this first conversation to 
learn the more important secrets of their political 
designs. At midnight, Lydia joined us. We went 
through the silent corridors and I learned, as we 
walked along, that Mosquito had sent away the 
other thirty-seven Extremists, whose presence was 
of great annoyance to the stage-hands. 

We were just going to look for some taxis when 
one stopped outside the theatre. To my great sur- 
prise, Gabardine jumped out. She seemed highly 
excited and kept looking around as though some 
one were following her. She finally saw me and 
cried: 

“Monsieur, oh Monsieur! I am so glad to have 
found you.” 

“What has happened, Gabardine?” 

“Oh, an unheard-of, an unbelievable thing! 
Monsieur will remember that he ordered me to 
stay beside the telephone.” 

“Yes, yes! But what happened?” 
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“Well, all the evening I never budged from my 
chair—I even forgot to eat dinner—really I did. 
What was I saying? Oh, yes! At eleven-thirty the 
telephone rang. It was Virginia, Monsieur, it was 
Virginia calling.” 

“From the house on the Albert I°t?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, and she said: ‘Gabardine, you 
must tell Madame the Baroness at once that strange 
things are happening in her house. I am waiting for 
her. Take a taxi, go to the theatre, and tell her to 
come here immediately.’ I hung up, ran down- 
stairs four steps as a time, jumped into this taxicab, 
and here I am! Ah! I cannot stand such excite- 
ment. When will that cursed fig finish throwing 
bad luck in our direction?” 

Lydia had heard the conversation. 

“Virginia has discovered some mysterious 
things?” she said. “It’s impossible! She has gone 
crazy!” 

“Darling, let’s not lose any precious time in vain 
suppositions—”’ 

We climbed into the taxi and the Extremists 
followed us in another cab. 

On the way, I took Lydia in my arms and whis- 
pered: 

“Good evening, Madame. Won’t you kiss the 
President?” 
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She offered me her lips and murmured: 

“I promised to give you my answer on the 28th 
at midnight. It is done.” 

“But how did you manage to persuade those 
Barigoulians?” 

“When a woman wants something—” 

“Explain a little.” 

“No, later on I will tell you. I will tell you why 
I insisted on your acceptance. I am a woman with 
brains, Monsieur the President. You will see.” 

There was an enigmatic look in Lydia’s eyes 
which I was impatient to dissolve. But just then 
we arrived before the house on the Albert I*, I 
stole another kiss from my beloved accomplice. 

Mosquito, Bidjeck, Zigouy, Gogoff and I fol- 
lowed Lydia closely. She opened the outside door 
with her latch key. Silence reigned throughout the 
house. 

“Could Gabardine have been mistaken?” I said 
astonished. 

Suddenly hurried footsteps resounded in the 
corridor. Virginia appeared, uttered a cry of joy 
when she saw us, and began: 

*“Ah! Madame the Baroness! What an adventure 
—And what a fright I had this evening—I would 
never have thought—” 

“Come, come, Virginia! Tell us what happened. 
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At nine o'clock I put you in a taxi which brought — 
you here, and then what?” | 

“Yes, Monsieur, then I entered through the > 
courtyard and opened the kitchen door. I was cer- 
tain that the house was empty. I ran toward the 
main staircase and was just going up to Madame’s 
boudoir when suddenly the door of the salon 
opened and a man with disordered hair and a red 
beard came out. I screamed with fright, thinking 
it must be a burglar.” 

“Was it the Baron Graff?” 

“IT don’t know, sir. But the man came toward 
me threateningly. I begged him not to hurt me. 
He put his finger on his lips and dragged me into 
the smoking room. He made me sit down and said 
to me: ‘You are the Baroness’ maid? Yes, I know. 
Well, little one, you are going to stay right where 
you are until midnight. If you obey me, every- 
thing will be all right. If not, look out.’ And he 
put his finger on his forehead. I had understood. I 
promised not to leave the room. He disappeared. 
I stayed, rooted to the spot, not daring to move. 
My teeth were chattering and my hands were 
burning up. Two hours passed—I did not hear a 
sound in the house. I said to myself: ‘It must be 
midnight. I’m going to take a look around.’ Very 
quietly I opened the door.—No one appeared.— 
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On tiptoe, I walked toward the front door—No- 
body. In the parlor—Nobody. Feeling a little re- 
assured, I looked through all the rooms on the 
ground floor—Not a soul—I went up to the first 
floor. I went into Madame’s bathroom, and there 
I heard a strange noise in the clothes closet. Some- 
one was moving around and knocking on the door. 
I ran out and closed the door behind me, saying 
to myself: ‘I will telephone Gabardine, who will 
tell Madame if she has come home, or will go to 
the theatre if necessary. I will stay here to keep 
watch’—and that is all, sir. After hearing those 
strange sounds, I have not budged from the hall- 
way. No one has come in or gone out.” 

“Virginia, you have done well,” I said. “Now let 
us have a look at this ghost.” 

We went upstairs. We had no more than entered 
the bathroom than the sounds recommenced. I 
opened the door and there was the Prince Hector, 
gagged and tied with rope to a pile of dirty sheets. 
We unloosed his bonds, while Virginia, by Lydia’s 
order, went to get a bottle of yarka and a tall 
glass. 

A quarter of an hour later, the Prince, seated in 
an armchair in the salon, narrated his adventure. 

After having hidden him in Queen Sophie’s 
house on the Avenue Mozart, Hazym and Graft 
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had conceived the genial idea of taking their pris- _ 
oner to the domicile of the Baroness Galata. Doubt- | 
less, they had been sure that when I had saved her | 
from 'Zurube’s clutches, I would never allow Lydia | 
to return to the Albert I*’. Consequently, it was 
an ideal hiding place for the Prince for we would 
certainly never have thought of going there to find 
him. The Queen’s friends had carefully guarded 
their victim until the show was over. Then con- 
sidering further surveillance of no use, they had 
judged it wise to disappear. 

“On the day of the 26th,” the Prince explained, 
“TI was able to profit by a moment of inattention © 
on the part of my jailers to telephone you and I - 
only needed another second to tell you where I 
was. Ah! The devils!” 

A little comforted by his national drink, the 
Prince questioned us in his turn, while Virginia 
went to get another bottle of yarka. 

When he learned that I had played his réle, he 
almost fainted with surprise and joy. 

“Lucien! You did that for me! Come here! I 
must kiss you!” 

Just as he had me firmly by the ears, Lydia 
came in with Abraham Mosquito, Bidjeck, Zigouy 
and Gogoff, whom she presented to His Highness. 
“Welcome to our city, gentlemen of the Soviet!” 
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said the Prince. “Baroness, will you order some 
glasses and six bottles of yarka. I imagine you are 
thirsty, gentlemen. Sit down, I beg you.” 

The cordiality of the Prince made such an im- 
pression on the Extremists that Abraham Mos- 
quito tripped and fell flat on the rug. He mur- 
mured a thousand excuses while Gogoff and Zigouy 
picked him up, and Bidjeck, standing with his 
toes turned in and his shoulders squared, kept 
military guard over the entire situation. 

I winked amusedly at Lydia. I could not help 
smiling at the respectful obsequiousness of these 
ferocious Extremists, who only a little while ago 
had set fire to the four corners of Barigoul and who 
now manifested a timidity suitable to a school 
teacher out of work, because a Prince of royal 
blood was offering them a drink. 

Mosquito, having recovered from his emotion, 
explained to the Prince, in great detail, the po- 
litical situation in Phrygia. When he alluded to 
the project which they had had in mind: That of 
offering His Highness the presidency of the Coun- 
cil of Soviets because he had been so democratic 
as to play the buffoon in a music hall, I saw the 
Prince’s eyebrows lower in a scowl. But when Mos- 
quito informed him of the suggestion of the Baron- 
ess Galata, the Prince’s face beamed with delight. 
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“Gentlemen,” he said gravely, “our friend, Lu- 
cien Trema, is the man you have been looking for. 
He is clean minded, he is of age, and he has been 
vaccinated. He does not speak our language. Con- 
sequently, he will not be able to listen to the bad 
advice which the Anatolists and the Saccabonists 
will try to give him. He will espouse our cause and 
he will lead your young Republic, in which every 
one is equal, to a new altitude of solidity, fraternity 
and justice.” 

“Yes! Yes!” cried the four Phrygians as a man. 
They had all arisen to their feet, carried away by | 
this eloquent speech. “Comrade Lucien Trema 
shall lead us to a better future!” 

“To a future of solidity, fraternity and justice,” 
I repeated in a deep voice. 

As I said these words, Virginia came in with the 
six bottles of yarka. Lydia, standing beside me, 
touched my elbow and murmured: 

“I beg you, Lucien, don’t make fun of them 
that way!” 

We were standing around the table. Lydia filled 
the glasses for the Extremists. The Prince raised his 
on high: 

“Let us drink, gentlemen, to commemorate 


this historic day. Let us drink to a regenerated 
Phrygia. Let us drink to the glory of Barigoul, 
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which is already shining with the dazzling triumph 
of—of—” 

As the Prince couldn’t think of anything more 
to say, I exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“To the triumph of solidity, fraternity and jus- 
tice.” 

Lydia, who, standing by my side, was sipping 
timidly a bit of yarka, almost dropped her glass in 
an effort to keep from laughing. Luckily Mosquito, 
Bidjeck, Zigouy and Gogoff were too busy click- 
ing glasses with the Prince to notice Lydia’s irrev- 
erent gaiety. 

“One more round,” said His Highness, who 
knew how to talk to simple people. ‘‘ “The Inter- 
nationale,’ that’s all very well, but our national 
drink, is the best of all!” 

The libations began again. An atmosphere of 
extreme cordiality reigned in the salon. Bidjeck 
and Gogoff remarked as they wiped their mouths 
on the tablecloth: “Thanks for your precious 
good wishes!” 

At one o’clock in the morning, the six bottles 
were empty and the Prince explained to Mosquito 
that he was getting a little tired. The four Ex- 
tremists kissed His Highness’ hand with the great- 
est deference. Lydia and I accompanied them to 
the door. Mosquito then said to me in the familiar 
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manner of a friend recalling a dinner invitation:: 
“That’s understood, then, we count on you to 

become the Soviet president.” 
“Absolutely, Monsieur Mosquito. I am your) 

» 

man. 
And remarking that the yarka had had a slight 

effect on the equilibrium of my party leaders, 


I pushed them gently out the door, murmur- 


ing: 

“Solidity, fraternity, justice. Solidity, fraternity, 
justice. Solidity.—Thank God! They’re gone!” I 
exclaimed, closing and locking the door. “Where 
are you, Lydia darling?” 

I found her seated in an arm chair, laughing so 
hard that big tears were running down her cheeks, 

“Lucien! Really you exaggerate! Honestly, it is 
not nice to make fools of well-meaning people the| 
way you do!” : 

“I don’t consider that I’ve exaggerated at all.) 
They are four good men and true, who have con- 
fidence in me. We have managed to pacify them’ 
and convert them in a single evening.” 

The next day, the Prince, Lydia and I enjoyed 
an intimate lunch party in celebration of our en- 
gagement. 

His Royal Highness was full of the most com- 
forting optimism. He was beside himself with joy 
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because, thanks to my intervention, his political 
role in Phrygian affairs was at an end. He was now 
going to live as he pleased, free from the pomp of 
Royalty and the cares of power. 

“Monsieur the President,” he said to me, with a 
mocking gravity, “along with the keys of Barigoul, 
I entrust to you the care of establishing a govern- 
ment based on equality among your new citizens. 
There is no doubt but what your inventive mind 
will enable you to pilot the Ship of State toward 
the Island of Happiness, where, according to 
Abraham Mosquito, the wind blows on trees which 
are all of the same age, size and height. If you are 
patient, you will succeed in putting the brains of 
your Ministers into the same bowl—I mean they 
will all be able to wear the same hat! You will 
arrange it so that the fat and the thin, the neurotic 
and the phlegmatic, the fanaticists and the de- 
bonair faction, the greedy and the generous, will 
all look at the world through rose-coloured glasses, 
especially prepared by the oculist of socialistic 
Utopia. You will manage it so that every woman 
will care just as much for her husband as she does 
for her lover; you will fix it so that the rich man 
has no more than the poor man, with the result 
that the poor man will not envy the rich man; 
you will contrive to have the sensible man think 
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like the imbecile, so that the imbecile will not be 
jealous. When, Monsieur the President, when you 
have realized all these things of which the poor) 
fools, who have been hypnotized by Mosquito, are 
dreaming, you will have changed the world com- 
pletely, and you will be able to belt your brow) 
with a beautiful copper ring, for you will have 
become the rival of God.” 

The sarcastic smile with which I punctuated | 
this little speech, conveyed to the Prince that I had 
shared his scepticism for a long time. But Lydia 
put a stop to this conversation. She asked the 
Prince if he would consent to be her witness at our 
marriage. 

“With the greatest joy, my friends,” he said. 
“This union is the logical conclusion of your col- 
laboration. And, if it is permissible for a Prince of 
blood to make a wish, then it is my fond desire 
that you celebrate your betrothal as soon as pos-_ 
sible. Marriage, like a wild rabbit, does not like to. 
wait!” 

We went into my study to have our coffee. The 
telephone rang. 

‘Hello!’ I said— “Yes, this is Lucien Trema— 
Who?—Ah! Monsieur Boris—Well, well—What 
happened to you, my poor friend?” 

I handed the other receiver to the Prince and 
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we heard together Monsieur Boris, who said: 

*“Ah! Monsieur Trema, what an adventure! You 
know that yesterday afteroon I went to see what 
Was going on around the Avenue Mozart. I dis- 
guised myself as a bank messenger and I made out 
a false draft so that I could get into the place. To 
make sure of foiling my enemies, I wore on my 
coat a nickel badge marked ‘Credit Bordelais.’ 
Alas! Luck was against me once more. At about 
five o’clock, I was approached by two plain-clothes 
men, who said to me: ‘Are you Henri-Leon-Victor 
‘Ledurand—the employe of the Credit Bordelais, 
who has been forging checks?—You are not?— 
Unfortunately, young man, you answer perfectly 
to the description. Come with us and make no re- 
sistance.’ There was no use in protesting. Those 
gentlemen took me to the nearest police station 
where I spent a hard night on a stone bench. 
Thanks to the assistance of the Phrygian Legation, 
I have just been released, and I am telephoning you 
to ask you whether you have anything to suggest. 
In the course of the white night I have just passed, 
I conceived a new plan—” 

The Prince and I burst out into loud roars of 
laughter. 

“Monsieur Boris,” I replied, “your mission is 
terminated. His Royal Highness is found. He has 
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just lunched with the Baroness Galata and me, 
here in my home on the rue Lalo.” 

“The Prince—the Prince has been found!” stam- 
mered Monsieur Boris. “But who discovered 
him?” 

“Gabardine,” I said. 

And I hung up. 


My hectic adventures are over. Tomorrow I am 
going to marry Lydia. Count: Karibou, acting as 
the representative of the Phrygian civil State, is 
going to register Lydia’s “Yes” and mine. 

Just as I was putting the word “Fin” at the 
bottom of the last page, Lydia came in, very softly. | 
But her perfume betrayed her and I turned around 
and said: 

“My darling, this is a serious moment. Before I 
arrange the story of my adventure in this drawer, | 
which is the graveyard of my manuscripts, I would | 
like to ask you two questions.” 

“I am listening, well beloved.” : 

“Why did you insist on making me accept the | 
Presidency of the Phrygian Soviet? Do you really | 
intend that I shall play a political rdle in Bari- 
goul?” 

“No, Lucien, nothing is farther from my 
thoughts. I am, thank God, rich enough to strug- 
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gle along without the five million piastas which 
the Soviet will vote you—” 

“At the exchange, that amounts to two hundred 
and eighty francs.” 

“Exactly. Listen to me, my loved one. I don’t 
want you to rule Phrygia for any length of time. 
Being a woman of brains, as I told you once before, 
I decided that the only way to get my fortune and 
my jewels out of my palace in Barigoul, was to 
get on the right side of the Soviets. And the best 
method of pacifying those bandits was to become 
their President. Consequently, dearest one, for a 
few months you must play the part. Then, one 
day, I shall say to you, ‘Lucien, your political 
career is at an end, for I have saved my fortune, 
my jewels, and my priceless furniture!’ ” 

I was filled with admiration for Lydia’s pres- 
ence of mind and all the more so, because, on the 
surface, she seemed capricious and fantastic. I cov- 
ered her two little hands with kisses and I made her 
sit down on my lap. 

“And the other question?” she asked me, giving 
me a malicious look. 

“What, Lydia darling? Don’t you remember?” 

““No—Really, I don’t.” 

“Well, I now want to know what ‘kayout 
kagda’ means in Phrygian.” 
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Lydia blushed a little; she put her arms tenderly, 
about my neck and she whispered in my ear: | 
““My adored one, I will tell you that the morning 
after our wedding.” 


FINIS 
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